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New and better teaching tool from Bell & Howell : 


Famous “Specialist” multi-purpose projector now /50W! 


Today’s brighter classrooms and larger lecture halls call for equipment to 
match. Bell & Howell’s brilliant new ‘‘750 Specialist” meets this need... 
and exceeds it! Every feature is made for modern teaching. 


® Throws more light thananyother @ Projects single ana double frame 
750-watt multi-purpose projector filmstrips or 2x2 slides . . . easily 
...afull 950 lumens. converts for automatic slide pro- 


@ Has rugged die-cast aluminum jection. 


housing. Unit weighs only 944 © Big 5” fan assures efficient, full- 


lbs. without case. ; time cooling. 
@ Filmstrip moves on ceramic ®@ New design “smooth-focus” lens 
tracks...nothing touches picture gives razor-sharp pictures. 
arca: @ Costs only $129.50 with “air-flow” 
@ Metal instruction plate perma- case and slide changer. 500-watt _ “ p 
nently mounted on projector is - “Specialist” multi-purpose pro- Automatic electric slide changer also avail- 
always handy, never gets lost. jector, $89.50. able. Permits push-button operation from 
; teacher's desk . . . automatically refiles 
Available through Bell & Howell Audio-Visual Dealers slides in correct sequence ready for next 


showing. Ask for a demonstration. 


Free booklet! Write Bell & Howell, 7169 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, IIl. 


Bell ¢« Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


The most complete, authoritative 
and usable Bible Atlas ever 
issued . .. an indispensable 
companion volume to the Bible 
The all-new RAND M‘SNALLY 


ee BIBLE ATLAS 


just Fe 
| Published : | 


at 


es 


ee you ever wondered about the routes the patriarchs 
traveled, the path the Children of Israel took in their 
flight from Egypt, the places where Jesus stood, the cities 
the Apostle Paul visited on his missionary journeys? Now, 
for all who have asked themselves such questions, this 
fine, authentic new book will open up a new world of 
Biblical enjoyment for years to come. The handy-sized 
(7" x 10"), all-new Rand McNally BIBLE ATLAS 
quickly locates all important places discussed in both the 
Old and New Testaments and tells of their significance 
in Biblical history. Based on years of research into the 
past, and the study of new information as revealed in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, it relates a complete, continuous and 
engrossing story that every reader of the Bible will ap- 
preciate and enjoy. 


YOuRS FREE iF YOU ACT NOW! 


AND NOW ... you can have your free copy of the Rand 
McNally BIBLE ATLAS simply by signing and returning 
the coupon below to signify that you would like to have 


the advantages of RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB Service for 


one year . . . such advantages as NO DUES, NO FEES, 
NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BUY, 
FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS BRINGING 
NEWS OF ALL THE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 
TOP QUALITY BOOKS AS CLUB SELECTIONS 


AND ONE FREE BONUS BOOK WITH EVERY Rey. 
FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS PURCHASED! nee 
IMPORTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS 
City. Zone Strate oS) 


In addition to the free copy of the Rand McNally BIBLE 


By Dr. Emil G. Kraeling, noted scholar and Biblical authority 


FEATURING 40 PAGES OF BEAUTIFUL NEW FOUR-COLOR MAPS 
¢ 488 PAGES OF INTERESTING, VALUABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
INFORMATION * 50 CRISP BLACK-AND-WHITE DETAIL MAPS 
— MORE THAN 200 PHOTOS, PLUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


ATLAS you receive when you join the Club, and the 
bonus books you enjoy when you purchase Club Selec- 
tions, you are frequently able to save money on the books 
you buy. Club Selections are never priced higher than the 
publisher’s regular price, and are sometimes priced Jower 
to members. Also, you can save postage and shipping 
charges by paying in advance. Of course, you always have 
complete freedom of choice: the Club simply recom- 
mends the book its editors believe is the most helpful, 
inspiring or interesting for the month and you decide 
whether or not it fits your needs. Because membership 
carries with it no obligation, we believe you will find the 
Religious Book Club the most practical and economical 
way to find and buy the books you need. Why not try it 
for a year, starting zow with your free copy of the beau- 
tiful new Rand McNally BIBLE ATLAS! 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. IJ-913 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: You may enroll me as a member for one 
year and send me at once my free copy of the all-new 
Rand McNally BIBLE ATLAS and the monthly RBC 
BULLETIN. I am not obligated to purchase any books, 
and will let you know promptly whenever I do not 
want the Club Selection. If I decide to purchase Club 
Selections I am to receive an additional free book as a 
bonus for every four Club Selections I choose. 


Mr. 
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Christmas Window for Pastord 


order from nearest CHURCH-CRAFT dealer 


for Children 


A Film in Color — 
Produced Especially 
for Children 


The story of “SSS 
the BIRTH OF JESUS S 

told for children \\ S: 
4, with miniature characters 
/,in miniature settings. < ~ 


Sb Yi F/ Here is Christmas in the family ae ‘ 
tf where mother and father tell their children INN 
the story of Luke 2 and Matthew 2. As RN 
‘they tell the story, the Nativity is enacted \ 
with colorful miniature characters in \\ 
miniature settings. Music, color and \ 

“ simple narration have been combined for 


a truly beautiful film for the little ones. 


14 minutes ° 
full color © sound ¢ rental $10 


Produced by 
CHURCH-CRAFT, sr. Louis 
House of Quality 
ae < CHRISTMAS 


et 


= Christmas ‘worship ; programs, 


ox, here is a selection of titles, 
all in COLOR and 
complete program guides. 


FS-129 “AND ON EARTH FS-135 THE OTHER WISE MAN 


“ae CHRIS TMAS 


for little 
boys and 
girls 


IN A SOUND: FILMSTRIP ALBUM | 


EW for the first time, sound-filmstrips in color on the Chris! 
Story, produced especially for little children. Beat 
new art work, simple narration on special 7 inch 333 recc 


one side for 4-5 year olds, other side for 6-8 year olds. 
complete album order 


FA-2 EARLY CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 


SFS-514 MARY’S GLAD SONG SFS-516 SIMEON’S “THAR 
The annunciation, Mary's visit with YOU” PRAYER 
Elizabeth, the Magnificat.Luke1:26-56 The presentation in the Temple, Si 
SFS-515 THE ANGEL’S GOOD and Anna see Jesus. Luke 2:22-: 
NEWS SFS-517 THE WISE MEN'S 
The angels appear to the shepherds LOVE GIFTS 
who go to Bethlehem to worship. Wise men led by a star com 
Luke 2:1-20 Bethlehem to worship. Matthew 2: 


All four filmstrips, four special records, four complete study guides, 
packed in beautiful four color Album box..............-++ $25.00 


PRODUCED BY CHURCH-CRAFT st. Louis 


House of Quality 


CHRISTMAS 


STORY and 
HYMN 
SLIDES 


SP-800 CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS 
A beautiful worship service consisting ¢ 
natural color photographs and 3 co 
hymnslides. Features living characte 
authentic Bible settings. Color, 40 s 
guide, $14.00 


SP-801 CHRIST IS BORN 


PEACE”’ 
A completely planned worship service 
featuring the Prophecies, the Birth of 
Jesus and the Visit of the Wise Men. 
Color, 30 frames, with dual program 
guide, $5.00 
FS-130 JOSEPH AND THE 
NATIVITY 
A song-and-story program for Christ- 
mas service using a narrator (Joseph) 
and a carol choir, either children or 
adults. May be used as Christmas 
Cantata. Color, 22 frames, guide, 
$5.40 
FS-131 JOY TO THE WORLD 
A completely programmed worship 
service, stressing Christmas as a sea- 
son of joy (Luke 2 and Matthew 2) 
which is to be shared with others the 
whole year through. Color, 26 frames, 
guide, $5.00 


Produced by 


Van Dyke’s touching story of Christ- 
mas complete with special guide which 
includes music for seven choral num- 
bers. Color, 24 frames, guide, $5.40 


FS-137 BORN IN A MANGER 

The legendary story of the animals 
in the stable at Bethlehem and how 
they share in the events of the first 


Christmas. Color, 26 frames, guide, 
$5.40 


FS-138 COME AND ADORE HIM 
Selected old Masterpieces repro- 
duced in a full color filmstrip tell the 
Christmas Story for a song- and- 
story program. Color, 33 frames, 
guide, $5.40 


cle CHURCH-CRAFFT, sT. Louis 


House of Quality 


HERE IS A SERIES 

OF BEAUTIFUL STORY 

AND HYMNSLIDES, are 
ALL PROFESSIONALLY 

DONE, TO ENHANCE 

YOUR CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS. 


SA- 


Produced by CHURCH-CRAFT 


House of Quality 


A smaller set for an abridged we 
service with 23 natural color slides 
2 hymnslides. Features living characte 
authentic Bible settings, same as CH 
MAS BLESSINGS. Color, 25 slides, g 
$9.00 
802 CHRISTMAS HYMNSLIDES, 
BOOK ONE 
Includes some of the best known Chri 
songs and carols. Each hymn backg 
specially created to give added me 
and mood to Christmas songs. Conta 
songs, 14 slides, all in color, $5.00 
803 CHRISTMAS HYMNSLIDES, 
BOOK TWO 
Another selection of well known Chri: 
songs and carols. Contains 7 songs 
slides, all in golor with easy-to-read 


$5.00 
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Editorial Introduction 


Fourteen million! Let’s use it well! 


Le THE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE for audio-visual equipment 
and materials by churches is almost $14,000,000. Audio- 
visual materials are rapidly becoming a part of Christian 
education curriculum. We need to ask “How well are 
they used?” Though many opportunities are provided 
for training in the use of audio-visuals in Christian edu- 
cation, training is not keeping pace with production. 
Consequently, churches are not receiving the full benefit 
of the money and time spent. Audio-visuals must be 
thought of not as an aid to teaching but as an integral 
part of the curriculum materials. This kind of use de- 
pends on leaders who plan carefully and who under- 
stand how learning comes through all the senses. This 
issue presents some of the basic guidance needed by a 
church in providing for good use of audio-visuals, includ- 
ing the training of its leaders. 

The combination of the audio and the visual in com- 
munication is not new. It is as old as art, as picture 


How to use this issue of the Journal 


BB Lonc-rancz pianninc for the effective use of audio- 
visuals pays dividends. The subject is important enough 
for a church to devote several monthly workers’ con- 
ferences and one or two special workshops to it each 
year. 

The workers’ conference is a regular, ready-made 
laboratory for training leaders and teachers. This spe- 
cial issue can be of great help in such training. One 
conference can well be devoted to a discussion, for ex- 
ample, of the article, “A-Vs Are Materials, Too.” This can 
lead to several departmental “skill shops.” A period of 
two hours is needed. First, everyone will want to read 
the article silently, unless it has been read in advance. 
A film or filmstrip selected beforehand and related to the 
current lessons can then be previewed by departments. 
Each leader should think about how he can “integrate” 
this into his teaching, using techniques described in Miss 
Young’s article, and about what should happen before, 
during, and after the film or filmstrip is presented. When 
all leaders reassemble, the variety of plans for integration 
will be reported and evaluated. Then the group may 
well turn to reworking lesson plans in the light of the 
discussion, possibly deciding whether to use the film or 
filmstrip in an actual teaching situation. This will help 
teachers see what integration really involves. 

Russell Hoeltzel’s article is a straightforward story 
about a sixth grade teacher who learned how to use many 
inexpensive and easy-to-make non-projected audio- 
visuals in a unit of lessons on “Understanding Our Neigh- 
bors.” It is far from easy to follow through on such 
creative techniques, but this article makes such teaching 
sound interesting and believable and can help teachers 
who would like to try it. 

For another conference or workshop someone might 
read and interpret the article by Dr. A. W. VanderMeer, 
who has taken a limited area of research and tried to 
stimulate thinking about its implications. The article 
suggests several things to talk about: 


- 


writing, as the gesture in speech. In curriculum mate- i) 
rials illustrations have been included for many years. } 
Picture sets have been provided. Projected audio-visuals | 


are new and are important. But the value of multiple — 


use of the senses in learning can be realized only as |j 
churches make discriminating use of projected materials, | 
and as they use all the learning media in their most |) 


effective relationships. 


The editors wish to express appreciation to the writers | 
of the articles, to the Department of Audio-Visual and | 
Broadcast Education and its committee for counsel, and | 


to the chairman of that committee, George B. Ammon,” 
for serving as consulting editor. 


National Council of Churches has a Broadcasting and 


Film Commission which serves the denominations in the: } 


production of many audio-visual materials. 


1. How can we use more than one sense (sight, hear- 


ing, touch, smell, taste) in teaching the next lesson in i 


our curriculum? 


2. Can we cite examples of frustrations and behavior “ 


problems of pupils who have been compelled to use their 
“non-preferred senses”? 

3. How can we go about selecting a secondary sensory 
appeal which will reinforce our teaching of any given 
unit of study? 

“How to Get It Done” will help the Board of Christian 
Education see what provision is needed for oversight of 
the local audio-visual operation. The article is valuable 
because it describes the actual experience of one church. 

The article by Donald Lantz can serve as a more com- 
prehensive guide to a church or group of churches in 
conducting an audio-visual training program. The arti- 
cles in this special issue will be invaluable in any such 
training enterprise. 

A regular audio-visual “check-up” is a good thing. 
The article “Take the Kinks out of Audio-Visuals” will 
be especially valuable to the audio-visual administrators 
(committee, coordinator, counselor). It gives tips to the 


In addition to that de- | 
partment of the Division of Christian Education, the — 


Virgil E. Foster | 


i 


i 


operators and projectionists for their own work and for ~ 


use also in a special meeting to demonstrate the fine 
points of audio-visual presentation. All new audio- 
visual operators will find it almost a handbook. 

“Built-in Audio-Visuals” and “Splitting the Audio- 
Visual Dollar” should touch off some careful investigation 
of what audio-visual facilities are needed and what 
budget is required. The Board of Christian Education 
will then want to undertake to secure what is needed. 

Part of the audio-visual budget ought to be spent in 
securing some of the resources described in the listing 
by Don Kliphardt, “Periodical and Book Resources.” 

This special issue is well worth keeping for future 
reference and use. Every teacher using audio-visuals 
will want a copy for frequent reference. 


George B. Ammon 
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: H.. WONDERFUL is 20-20 


‘vision! Certainly it seems so to a 
young man who wants to become a 
pilot in the air force. I know a lad 

-who ate carrots religiously for an 
entire summer in preparation for his 

_ physical examination in the fall. He 
wrote back to his mother, saying “I 

“made it, Mom. The carrots did the 
trick.” 

Would that true vision were only 

a question of carrots. How wiser 

and more farsighted we would be. 

It is so easy to see and not to see, 

and, by that same token, to hear and 

not to hear. It happens every day. 


_ The tragedy of insensitivity 
_ Richard Halliburton wrote of a 
_ climb to the top of the Matterhorn. 
' When he and his friend reached the 
_ lofty summit the view before them 
was breathtaking in its sweep and 
_splendor. His friend was about to 
speak, and Dick waited to hear the 
' profound words. But what he heard 
was, “I have always wanted to spit 
-a mile, so here goes.” In this same 
/vein Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
_wrote of those who stood in the 
| presence of a “burning bush”: while 
| some took off their shoes, as Moses 
did in the Bible account, the rest 
stood ’round and plucked blackberries. 
This is the tragedy of insensitivity. 
Jesus’ greatest indictment of his 
own day came when he applied these 
words of the prophet Isaiah to its 
_ obtuseness: 
| “Hear and hear, but do not under- 


| 


stand; 
see and see, but do not perceive.” 
Make the heart of this people fat, 


and their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes; 
lest they see with their eyes 
and hear with their ears 
and understand with their 
and turn and be healed. 
(Isaiah 6:9, 10) 


hearts, 


November, 1957 


Although some claimed to see, their 
sight was as blindness, and although 
they believed they were hearing 
God, they were receiving only static 
instead. This was their sorry plight. 


One does not need to be completely 
sightless to be guilty of insensitivity. 
On one occasion our Lord was engaged 
in healing a blind man. After placing 
his hands upon him, he asked whether 
or not he was seeing anything. The 
man replied that he saw men “as 
trees walking.” There was no perspec- 
tive and therefore no true seeing. He 
needed a further touch from Jesus; 
then he saw every man clearly. 


A log in the eye 


Deterrents to true vision are 
multiple. They are as a log in the 
eye (Matthew 7:3-5), that keeps one 
from viewing life steady and seeing 
it whole. Jesus’ remark that it was 
useless to try to remove a speck out 
of another’s eye, without first taking 
the log out of one’s own, would be 
humorous—if it were not so serious. 
Imagine a person trying to peer 
through a log in order to displace a 
splinter. It just cannot be done, and 
yet we try to do it day by day. 

In this reference Jesus was ad- 
dressing himself to religious persons. 
It was the sins of the saints to which 
he was referring. And, as in so many 
of our Lord’s pithy remarks, we are 
left to interpret his meaning from 
his ministry and teachings as a whole. 
For instance, it is clear that when 
he said that only the pure in heart 
could see God, he was suggesting 
that impurity and insincerity closed 
one’s eyes to the celestial vision. 


Moral uncleanness need not be of the 


sordid variety in order to cloud the 
lenses of the soul. Spiritual pride, and © 


a refined prejudice (the denial of 
objectivity) will do it, just as surely 


On seeing and hearing 


as the sins of the flesh. These are 
difficult to diagnose in ourselves, for 
we unconsciously support them with 
the conviction that we have a call from 
God to speak out, and that he has 
blessed us with special insights. All 
of this may be quite true, but the 
conviction that we alone have a 
private line to the counsels of heaven 
should be suspect. It is here that a 
sound doctrine of the Church, which 
stresses the true priesthood of all be- 
lievers can help to restore perspective. 


Love is the specific 


In a very special sense Christian 
love is the specific for those who see 
but do not see and hear but do not 
hear. In the first place it brings to us 
a humility before God which makes 
us receptive. No one plays little Jack 
Horner in the presence of the Al- 
mighty and comes away with a vision 
of his glory, and a message for the 
world. 


In the second place, love imbues 
us with an empathy by which we can 
enter understandingly into the ex- 
perience of others. The love to which 
I refer is not to be identified with 
possessiveness or physical attraction. 
It is Christian love which, in its 
essence, is indomitable good will. 


And finally, it is the Spirit of God 
who enters the human heart and 
brings to life this love from heaven 
within us, and with it the vision and 
understanding that we need. After 
all, it is a divine bestowal and not a 
human achievement. It was not purely 
coincidental that at Pentecost when 
the Spirit came, Peter chose to read 
the prophecy of Joel, which stated 
that in the last days the sons and 
daughters would prophesy, the young 
men would see visions, and the old 
men would dream dreams. This is 
true seeing and hearing. 


The following article describes a few 
of the findings from research bearing 
on the use of audio-visual materials. 
This statement reveals the importance 
of taking account of such knowledge in 
both the production and the use of 
audio-visuals.. The pupil's learning is 
going on seven days a week for long 
hours of the day and takes place in a 
variety of ways involving all the senses. 
If the church is to fulfill its purpose of 
influencing human experience and be- 
havior along Christian lines it must un- 
derstand that it comes into the stream 
of the pupil's learning only for short 
periods, or perhaps only one short 
period, each week. To make that time 
count, the church must make its teach- 
ing as effective as possible, using all 
the understanding and skill available to 


Learning 
can take 
place 
through the 
sense of 
taste. 

A boy at a 
Passover 
supper finds 
that the 
bitter herb 
tastes 
bitter. 

So he 
recalls the 
bitterness 
of the 
slavery of 
the 
Hebrews 

in Egypt. 


_ deWayne 
Dalrymple 


er senses 


by A. W. VANDERMEER 


Professor of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 


it from educational research and expe- 
rimentation. 

Religious growth takes place, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, when the 
individual exercises judgment in select- 
ing and carrying out his modes of be- 
havior. The decisions that emerge from 
such judgments reflect both the im- 
mediate and the long-range capacities 
of the individual to understand the 
alternatives and their consequences. 
Religious education aims to influence 
the scope and character of this under- 
standing and to enlarge the field of 
the individual's useful knowledge. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the church 
know what it is about in choosing and 
using communication media, and that 
it develop skill in using the medium 
most effective in each situation. 


. given communication medium for the 


ae Mucu of the early research in |} 
communication and audio-visual in- 
struction was concerned with which } 
of the five senses was appealed 
most frequently in everyday life. \ 
discovery that the sense of sight is | 
the primary sensory avenue probably | 
had much to do with the establishment | 
of the ill-chosen term “visual educa-_ 
tion.” Recently there has been a re- 
newal of this emphasis on the study 
of perception that relates to the sense | 
toward which a given device or tech- } 
nique may be directed. The educator | 
has, in fact, a twofold concern with | 
the factor of appeal. The first of these | 
relates to the individual learner and } 
his sensory preference. The second } 
relates to the appropriateness of a |} 


content which is to be communicated | 
to the individual learner. These two | 
aspects of the teaching-learning proc- } 


ess will be elaborated upon in order. | 


Sensory preferences of learners 


All normal individuals have five” 
senses which are their “windows on | 
the world.’ To be deprived of the | 
functioning of any of these senses | 
is to lose, in some degree, contact |} 
with reality. Anyone so unfortunate 
as to lose the use of all five senses 
would be completely cut off from the | 
world outside. “Which sense would © 
you miss the least if you lost it?” | 
is an idle question, but the obverse | 
of the question is of considerable sig=); 
nificance to the religious educator. | 
The question “Which sense do you | 
depend on most heavily?” is, in the | 
case of any given individual, an- 
swered partly by the nature of those © 
things to which he pays the most 
attention and partly by his inherent 
characteristics. It follows, therefore, 
that these characteristics, unique to — 
any individual, are in fact determiners | 
of what that individual perceives of | 
the world outside. 

The significant fact is that people ~ 
vary with respect to which sense they — 
favor. Some prefer seeing, some hear- 
ing, and some the more: intimate — 
senses of touch, taste, and smell. Both 
the extent and intensity of sensory 
preference vary among individuals. 
In a world rich in sensory experiences, 
there is usually ample opportunity 
for multi-sensory involvement; there- 
fore most people are completely un- 
aware of their own sensory pref- 
erences. It is quite likely, too, that in — 
most people sensory preferences are 
not sufficiently strong to be a crucial 
factor in learning. 


An awareness of the existence of — 
sensory preferences prepares the reli- 
gious educator to do two things to 
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improve his effectiveness as a teacher. 
First of all, when working with groups 
of learners, he will try to appeal to 
- more than one sense. If he were able 
_|to work with individual learners on a 
one-to-one basis, he would select his 
teaching materials to suit the sensory 
|preferences of the learner at hand. 
‘Since most teaching is done in groups, 
however, the only means of meeting 
individual differences in sensory pref- 
erence is to employ a variety of in- 
structional materials which appeal to 
_the greatest relevant range of senses. 
The practice of combining reading 
| (sight) with listening (sound) in re- 
_ ligious services is far from new. If 
| validation in experimental research is 

needed, the work of Elliot’ and a host 

of others may be cited. Elliot found 
that, in terms of memory of adver- 
| tising copy by a group of subjects, a 


_ combined “visual-auditory” presenta- 
_ tion was superior to either the visual 
| or auditory presentation alone in 
| twenty out of twenty comparisons 
- made. : 


| A second practice that seems ap- 
| propriate in the light of a knowledge 
of sensory preferences is that of be- 
ing a little less ruthless in requir- 
ing learners continually to engage in 
| activities that place heavy demands 
on their non-preferred senses. The 
| frustrations resulting from being re- 

quired to persist in activity of this 

type may have widespread ill effects. 
An analogy may be drawn and a 
warning taken from the behavioral 
: 


and speech disorders that occasionally 
result when a left-handed child is 
forced to learn to work right-handed. 


Appropriateness of sensory appeal 


__ Many things that the religious edu- 
_ cator wants to teach do not, at first 
| glance, appear to lend themselves to 
alternative presentations appealing to 
the full range of the senses. Vocabu- 
_lary’ of words, spoken or written, 
tends to be highly developed, but our 
vocabulary of odors and _ tastes is 
poorer and less precise than that for 
sight and sound. How can you com- 
municate the power and majesty of 
God through the primary avenue of 
‘the sense of smell? Difficult, per- 
haps, but not impossible. Who can say 
that the use of incense in a religious 
ritual is not, for some members of the 
congregation at least, the crucial fac- 
tor? 
If the first principle of selecting 
_ sensory appeals appropriate to teach- 
ing content is to use imagination and 


ingenuity rather than to settle for ~ 


JElliot, F. R., “Memory for Visual, Au- 
ditory, and Visual-Auditory Material,” 
ay of Psychology. Volume 199, page 
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Children learn through their fingers as well as through their eyes. A sense 
of touch helps them to develop and express their feelings as they make things. 


Gregor from Monkmeyer 


that method which comes quickest to 
mind, the second is to rely on the fact 
that a purely single sensory appeal is 
a rarity. Much of the time, one sense 
reinforces another. The lecturer has 
his gestures, the motion picture has 
its sound track, and the chart or 
model has its verbal accompaniment. 
The skillful religious educator will 
look to the richness and to the rel- 
evance of secondary and reinforcing 
sensory appeals. 

A final principle of effective selec- 
tion of. sensory appeals relates to 
the necessity for determining the rel- 
evance of appeals in terms of the 
learning desired. Research has been 
conducted in this by many people, 


among whom are Asher’ on cartoons, 

Beglinger® on stereographs and slides, 
(Continued on page 48) 

*Asher, R. and Sargent, S. S., “Shifts in 

Attitudes Caused by Cartoon Caricatures,” 


Journal of General Psychology. Volume 24, 
pages 451-55. 1941. 


*Beglinger, N. J., “Stereographs and Slides 
in Teaching Oral English to Foreigners,” 
Visual Education. Pages 342-45. University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. 


‘Bentley, R. R., “An Experimental Eval- 
uation of Certain Audio-Visual Aids in Vo- 
cational Agriculture,’ Journal of Experi- 
mental Education. Volume 17, pages 373-81. 
1948-49. 


‘Elliot, F. R., “Memory Effects from 
Poster, Radio, and Television,’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology. Volume 21, pages 504- 
12. 1937. 


The sense 
of smell 

can add 

an important 
emotional 
quality 

toa 
learning 
situation. 
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A-Vs are 


materials, too 


by Mary Phillis YOUNG 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, 
Board of Christian Education, 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia. 


M... of the church school cur- 


riculum materials for children and 
youth have “built-in” visual aids in 
the form of picture illustrations, ac- 
companying the text in the pupils’ 
books or quarterlies. There are also 
sets of colored pictures which are 
available with the teacher’s materials. 
At this second point the problem of 
integration begins. Some churches fail 
to order the picture sets. Some lead- 
ers fail to make use of them even if 
they have been ordered. The “built- 
in” visual material is not integrated 
by the leader. 

The need for special attention to ih- 
tegration increases whenever the 
visual material is a film or filmstrip 
and is only mentioned or recom- 
mended in the lesson materials. In- 
tegration requires careful planning, 
also, when the audio-visual recom- 
mended is to be made by the class. 

Yet the thrilling possibilities of 
dynamic teaching cannot be realized 


A Bible 
class 
watches 

a filmstrip, 
which 

is not 

an “extra” 
but one of 
the basic 
materials 
of the 
course. 
Minnesota 


Mining and 
Manufacturing 


until teachers not only use audio- 


visual materials but build them into 
the curriculum as an integral, not a 
supplementary, part. “I don’t have 
time for that if I cover my lesson,” 
is a protest often heard about audio- 
visuals. But the audio-visual is part 
of “my lesson.” It is not just an “aid,” 
as it has too often been called. It is 
the material—or part of the material 
—which can guide the pupil’s learn- 
ing. 

An effective curiculum is one in 
which there are “built in” a variety 
of learning experiences, each of which 


‘contributes to the understanding of 


the ideas and facts presented in the 
lesson materials. Much research in 
education has been done to determine 
how persons learn. There is con- 
clusive evidence that learning and 
understanding take place best when 
each individual has an opportunity to 
have a number of personal experi- 
ences that relate to the content of the 


learning can come through the uselj . 
of audio-visual materials. | 

For the person who uses only the 
lecture method of teaching, the usejjj ; 


| oH 
of audio-visuals is both simple and] \ 
limited. Simple, because a film or} 

filmstrip becomes only a lecture aid) 


or substitute. Limited, because the} 


(| 
lecture method itself is limited in its|). 
possibilities. The great potential of} 

audio-visual materials lies in their}. 
use by the creative teacher who uses|f 
many methods and who enlists maxi-| 
mum participation by the learners) 
themselves. For example, research in-| | 
dicates that up to 40 per cent more} 


| 


learning and understanding may take}. 
place in the use of audio-visual ma-| ; 
terials if each learner participates inj 
planning and use of the materials. \% 

People of all ages like to take parti)’ 
in what is going on. Taking part|) 
arouses their interest, which is al} 
strong factor in successful studying | 
and learning. Many teachers have |i) 
their classes use several types of|} 
resources in one lesson. They may |) 
use their Bibles, the reading book |} 
that goes with their curriculum for |!) 
their particular age, a story which |} 
may be told by the teacher, a map|} 
or a globe, writing on the chalkboard, 
informal drama, art work, various}! 
construction activities, and a slide or: 
filmstrip. i 

It is in this creative kind of teach- | 
ing, in which they are used along | 
with many other methods, that the | 
great value of audio- visuals is real-. | 
ized most fully. 


What are audio-visuals? 
The church has used one type of | 
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audio-visual material for years. It is 
the 16 mm film, first silent, then 
‘sound. The early practice was to as- 
semble an audience and merely “show” 
a film of some aspect of the work of 
the church or about a story in the 
Bible. In those days nothing had 
been done in research to discover bet- 
ter methods of using films. No doubt 
“the audience did understand more 
“ clearly than before, and they did en- 
“joy the film. Today we know that 
‘there are ways of securing much more 
value from the use of a film. 


| This early attitude came from the 
: “picture show” where the film was 
‘used for entertainment only. Today 
‘many teachers still make the mistake 
of following this method of just 
“showing” a film. They believe that 
because the audience has enjoyed it 
a high degree of learning has taken 
, place. 

Another misconception holding over 
from this period is that films (and 
now filmstrips) are the only audio- 
visual materials. Valuable as these 
are, there are many inexpensive non- 
‘projected audio-visual materials that 
teachers may use. A teacher needs 
to be acquainted with both projected 
and non-projected teaching resources 
in order to be in a position to select 
the “best” for a particular unit of 
study. This is especially true where 
the denomination that publishes the 
‘curriculum does little to help the 
teacher with teaching methods and 
their use. Here are a number of 
such methods: i 
| Projected audio-visuals include 
filmstrips, 16mm motion pictures, 2 x 2 
and 3% x 4 inch slides, the opaque 
projector (for projecting flat pictures 
and the printed page), and the over- 
| head projector (for projecting hand- 
made slides and transparencies). 
Non-projected audio-visuals include 
\flat teaching or study pictures, study 


| wall displays, felt boards), chalk- 
board (so called because they are 
manufactured now in colors and are 
not all black), exhibits, objects, 
' models, specimens, dioramas (three- 
dimensional scenes using miniature 
objects), charts, field trips or study 
trips, globes, wall and desk maps, 
tape recorder, phonograph, radio and 
television, dramatization, and role 
playing. 

Each of these methods has its own 
value. Since’ variety is important in 
retaining interest, different types 
should be used when they seem to 
be the best way to provide a learning 
experience about specific lesson con- 
tent or about the purpose of the les- 
son as a whole. They. should be an 
integral part of the lesson, whether 
their use is brief or long. 
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displays (bulletin board, tack board, 


For example, the teacher in plan- 
ning his lesson may see that the pupils 
will understand the location and facts 
about a country more clearly if he 
has them use a globe or map or both. 
He may decide that at a certain place 
in the lesson a person in the class, 
who has been asked in advance, will 
point to its location on a large wall 
map or on a projected map slide. This 
pupil may explain to the class addi- 
tional information which he has 
secured in advance. This may not 
take long, but if this is the best way 
to clarify these concepts about loca- 
tion, it is an integral part of the 
lesson. 


How does the teacher plan? 


Denominations now understand the 
value of audio-visuals in teaching and 
realize they must help teachers. They 
vary in their progress toward their 
goal of integration and of giving 
help to the teachers. Some are actually 
“building them in” and providing help 
in the lesson materials. Others simply 
list audio-visual materials, mentioning 
specific films, filmstrips, and slides 
that would fit into a lesson. Some 
give instructions for use; some do not. 
Others have not even begun reference 
to these materials. 


It is important for the teacher to 
remember, however, that he is the key 
to good use. The finest material and 
the best suggestions will be useless 
unless the teacher “tailors” the film- 
strip, slide, or film to fit his purpose 
and his class. He need not follow the 
script word for word. It would be far 
better for him to ad lib it and use the 
script only for information. He can 
stop a filmstrip, ask questions, have a 
child give a report, use a map. Then it 
is “his” teaching tool. It is not meant 
to do the teaching itself. Only the 
teacher can relate it to what the class 
learned last week or know what he 
intends to have them do in relation 
to its content a few minutes after it 
has been presented. 


The integrated use of audio-visual 
materials requires care in planning 
the unit of lessons, the individual 
lesson, and the use of the particular 
audio-visual selected. The teacher 
should study all of the quarter’s ma- 
terials as soon as the church re- 
ceives them. Taking notes on ideas 
for a variety of ways to provide class 
participation will be valuable later. 
Teachers in a department should meet 
to plan cooperatively for use of audio- 
visual materials as they preview and 
plan the lessons. There may be 
duplicate requests for ordering films 
or filmstrips which must be con- 
sidered. Also cooperation in taking 
turns in using equipment will be 


needed. The department superin- 
tendent and audio-visual counselor 
should attend, as they can see the 
department’s requests in relation to 
requests by other departments. 


After the advance planning has 
been completed and the time for the 
use of the audio-visual comes near 
(two to three weeks ahead), the 
teacher should go over his plan care- 
fully, deciding just how he will use 
the audio-visual material. When pos- 
sible, members of the class should 
share in the planning. 


If the lesson suggests an interview, 
the group may want to record it on 
tape and plan to use all or part of it 
in the class at the proper time to 
present the point of view, or to give 
facts. What was learned in the inter- 
view or on a field trip may be shared 
through posters, charts, simple draw- 
ings on the chalkboard or a timeline, 
perhaps with a three-D effect to 
arouse their interest. 


Such tools in no way minimize 
the importance of study of the printed 
page. The audio-visual materials 
should not be over-used. When used 
correctly with participation and in a 
variety of methods, such resources 
will encourage study, preparation, and 
thinking, as well as playing a part 
in meeting the other important needs 
of people, such as sharing in group 
work, learning tolerance, and acquir- 
ing an ability to think critically and 
to express one’s thoughts. 

Even if curriculum materials pro- 
vide instruction for the built-in use 
of audio-visuals, the teacher needs to 
preview the materials. This goes hand- 
in-hand with the planning of the 
lesson. If no references to audio- 
visual materials are given in a cur- 
riculum, the teacher who does not 
have a nearby film rental library 
where he may preview films and film- 
strips still may have access to reliable 
sources of recommendations. Some of 
these could be ‘the Audio-Visual Re- 
source Guide, the International Jour- 
nal’s film and filmstrip evaluations, 
and the free catalog of Religious Film 
Libraries. Denominations are often 
able to give individual help to teach- 
ers on recommended materials even 
though these are not listed in the cur- 
riculum materials. Often discussion 
guides are available from the producer 
of a film or filmstrip, usually for five 
cents. These, too, will help the teacher 
who cannot preview films and film- 


‘Guide to Films, available at offices of 
Religious Film Libraries located in New 
York (17 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y.); 
Chicago; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Philadelphia; Pitts- 
burgh; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis; Dallas, 
Texas; Denver; Indianapolis; Pasadena; 
Portland; and Seattle. 


While learning 
about the Bible 
through a 
variety of 
integrated 
media, both 
projected and 
non-projected, 
a fifth-grade 
class makes 

a Bible 
exhibit 

of its own. 


George A. Hammond 


strips before they arrive at his church. 

Teachers whose churches do not 
own projection equipment can provide 
their class with a variety of in- 
tegrated non-projected materials. 
Something as simple as colored chalk 
on a chalkboard, felt tip pens in a 
rainbow of colors used on a turnover 
chart, pictures cut from books and 
magazines, simple maps, and even 
large sheets of white paper and wax 
crayons, can be used effectively. A 
piece of Celotex, a white sheet, or 
piece of burlap can be used as a bul- 
letin board. It costs nothing to act 
out a story or to do choral speaking. 


How shall they be used? 


After all the advance planning, care 
must be taken in the actual use of 
audio-visuals if best results are to 
be had. 

Introduction. The class should know 
why this particular film or filmstrip 
is being used, what to look for as 
they see it, something about the con- 
tent of it, and what they are going to 
do with or about it following the 
presentation. A preview committee to 
work with the teacher and help plan 
its use is often effective. Selecting 
key points or questions, not over 
three or four, and placing them on a 
chalkboard before class will help the 
class look for what is pertinent to 
the lesson. 

Presentation. All equipment and 
necessary arrangements in the room 


*See suggestions elsewhere in this issue 
about turnover charts. 
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readiness before the 


should be in 
first pupil arrives. A competent pro- 
jectionist (often a well trained mem- 
ber of the class from older juniors 
up) should have focused, tested and 
retested everything. The frames to be 
used must be set in advance if it is 
a filmstrip. An extra lamp should be 
on hand. The teacher will want to 
check for himself to be sure that 
everything is ready. 

Relation to other materials. An 
audio-visual may be used to motivate 
a group to some action or further 
study by presenting a problem, a 
need, or information which suggests 
certain action. It may be for illustra- 
tion, to help members of the group 
visualize and understand what is be- 
ing studied, such as a Bible incident, 
historical background, setting, or 
personality. It may give information 
needed in planning some project. It 
may present a series of varying pic- 
tures for comparison to round out the 
understanding of a subject, such as 
various artists’ conceptions of a sub- 
ject. It may serve as a summary of 
a study, toward which the class has 
been working. Perhaps a great art 
masterpiece is being shown. By care- 
fully prepared questions, the teacher 
may guide the class to interpert the 
picture in relation to the subject be- 
ing studied. Another time, the actual 
purpose may be to develop apprecia- 
tion of the masterpiece itself. 

Follow-up discussion or activity. 
This is a vital part of the use of a 
film, filmstrip, slide or of any type of 
non-projected material. The involve- 


ment on the part of the class in which jf 
learning takes place often comes in | 
the discussion and activities that fol- |} 
low. This follow-up should be im- } 
mediately after the presentation. It | 
may be necessary to break into small © 
groups or to go to separate rooms, and © 
time should be allowed for it. 
There are a variety of types of fol- | 
low-up. One time it may be a- 
panel, composed of three to five young | 
people who have previewed a film or | 
filmstrip with the leader, and in light | 
of the content of the topic or lesson, } 
have selected certain things for which 
the class should watch as they use the 
film or filmstrip. The young people 
themselves can introduce the film or 
filmstrip, perhaps with a brief synopsis _ 
and an introduction in which they . 
tell the class why this particular 
film or filmstrip is being used and | 
what its purpose will be. It is im- 
portant that a class always know 
what the nature of the “follow-up” 
will be and share questions. that will 
be discussed later. The film Discussion 
in Democracy,’ gives a good example 
of this for junior high and senior high. 
Another time it may be a general 
discussion, where the teacher en- 
courages an exchange of ideas about 
the content of the film or filmstrip. 
Instead of answering the questions 
himself, a teacher should encourage 
one or two of the class to find the 
answer and share it with the others. 
The film Parents Are People Too‘ 
(Continued on page 54) 


*Eleven-minute Coronet film, available 
from many university film rental libraries. 
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| P| “SOMETHING always goes wrong 
' with a moving picture shown at a 
_ church!” Though this charge is greatly 
| exaggerated it is often made, and not 
| entirely without cause. Something 
| does go wrong much too often. The 
_ sereeching of the sound projection or 
_ the movement of soundless lips on the 
" screen turn the beginning of a serious 
| picture into pathetic comedy. 

| The use of audio-visuals in a church 
' can be without such unfortunate 
incidents if sufficient care is taken 
| in the preparation and operation of 
| equipment. A showing can be as 
' smooth and pleasing as that in any 
' moving picture theatre. 


In addition to all the mechanical 
care and preparation, the audience 
' must be prepared in advance if the 
audio-visual material is to be of 
'| maximum use. An explanation of the 
purpose of the pictures and why they 
_ are being shown will help the people 
to understand for what values to look. 
These values can often be enhanced 
| through a follow-up in discussion, ac- 
tion, study, or worship. 

But the audio-visual’s usefulness is 
_ determined by the way it is projected 
to a greater degree than is generally 
j understood. A good projectionist can 
' make a great contribution and his 
' smooth operation of the equipment 
_ will add much to the effectiveness of 
- audio-visual materials. 
__ The following suggestions will 
help a projectionist to give the audi- 
/ ence the maximum value of a film or 
_ filmstrip. The suggestions are valid 
whether the “audience” is a class of 
_ eight or ten pupils or a congregation 
_ running into the hundreds. The larger 
_ the group, however, the more discon- 
_certing are projection failures and 
_ the more important it is that every 
precaution be taken that the showing 
_ will be flawless. 


Advance precautions 
There is only one time to check 
. and prepare the equipment, and that 
is well in advance of the arrival of 
_ the audience. 
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Take the kinks 
out of A-Vs 


by Porter BOWER 


Director of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Missions Council of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches, New York City. 


1. Check the film carefully. 

If the film or filmstrip is rented, it 
must be checked as soon as it arrives 
to make sure that it is the one re- 
quested. Once in a great while the 
agency or church sending the 
material makes a mistake and sends 
the wrong one. Checking the label on 
the package isn’t enough, as the 
wrong film or filmstrip is sometimes 
put in the right box. Also, the church 
that used the material last may have 
damaged it and failed to report the 
damage or to repair it. Damage or 
error, discovered well in advance, 
can often be corrected in time for the 
material to be used as scheduled. 


2. Be sure there is adequate power. 

If the showing is at night when 
lights are on all over a building for 
church activities, or if the showing 
is in a church on a rural electric line, 
the voltage delivered to the moving 
picture sound projector may be re- 
duced to the point that inadequate 
volume is produced. This has ruined 
many a showing. 

The church should, first of all, check 
with its power company. In some 
communities extra power has been 
provided. If there is the slightest 
possibility that there will be in- 
adequate voltage, several precautions 
can be taken: 

First of all, a voltage regulator 
can be secured. Automatic voltage 
regulators are now standard equip- 
ment on some moving picture pro- 
jectors. They can also be secured 
separately as auxiliary equipment. 

Second, all lights which has been 
turned on in the building needlessly 
can be turned off to reduce the voltage 
drain. 

Third, an auxiliary public address 
amplifier can be set up, with a good 
microphone placed directly in front 
of the speaker of the moving picture 
machine. If insufficient sound volume 
is coming from the speaker of the 
projector it can be amplified through 
the public address equipment. If 
there is a permanently installed pub- 
lic address system in the room, it 


can be used. If the microphone is 
fixed to the pulpit it can be de- 
tached in advance and placed in front 
of the projector speaker. A good 
portable public address system will 
also serve the purpose. If the audi- 
ence is to be made up of 300 people 
or more an amplifier of twelve to 
twenty-five watts will be much better 
than a smaller one. 

This precaution is usually neces- 
sary only with a moving picture 
machine, but the same provision can 
be made for a tape recorder or record 
player used for the sound accompani- 
ment of a filmstrip or slide set, if 
its amplification may be inadequate. 


3. Condition the equipment. 

It is important that all equipment 
be checked carefully in advance and 
put in place well before the program 
is to begin. 

The projector lamp must be checked. 
If it shows appreciable blackness from 
use, a new one should be installed. 
A dark lamp may give no more than 
50 per cent of its normal illumination. 
Always, a spare projection lamp 
should be kept with the projector 
for emergency installation. Lamp fail- 
ure usually comes while the lamp is 
being used, not while it is being 
tested. 

The film aperture gate and lens 
of a moving picture machine and the 
condensor and projection lenses of a 
slide-filmstrip projector must always 
be cleaned before being used. Bits 
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of dirt clinging to the sides of the 
aperture or lenses look like grotesque 
creatures on the screen and can cause 
amusement, ruining the showing of a 
serious picture. All of the film track 
must be cleaned, as grit can badly 
scratch a film. 

Light switches and fuses should be 
checked, and spare fuses placed 
where they can be quickly installed 
if one burns out. The projector cur- 
rent must be on when the room lights 
are off. Precaution in checking such 
matters can save embarrassment. 

If there are any lighted advertise- 
ments or street lights that will throw 
light through the windows onto the 
screen, the windows will need to be 
covered to prevent annoyance. Flash- 
ing lights can be especially disturbing. 

If the showing is in the daytime, 
perhaps in a classroom, the room 
should be checked to make sure there 
are screens or tightly fitting venetian 
blinds and that they operate properly. 

All extension cords and connections 
must be checked and any defective 


parts repaired or replaced. All ex- ' 


tension cords should be of the “heavy 
duty” type. 
4. Have auxiliary equipment. 


If a second projector is available 
it is well to set it up alongside the 
one being used and check it 
thoroughly. If the lamp of a slide- 
filmstrip projector fails in the middle 
of a showing it is often more simple 
to switch to the second projector 
(especially if slides are used) than 
to install a new lamp. If serious 
difficulty develops with a moving pic- 
ture projector, having a second ma- 
chine available can save the program. 
Record players and tape recorders 
are not so likely to fail in the midst 
of a program, but such failure is 
not unknown. Records and tapes can 
be transferred quickly to a second 
machine. 


5. Prepare an emergency program. 


It is always well for the program 
chairman and projectionist to prepare 
in advance for an emergency program 
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to fill in the gap if repairs have to 
be made during a showing. The 
teacher of a class can go ahead with 
discussion, story, or singing. A good 
song leader can save the day with a 
youth group or a large congregation, 
if he is prepared in advance. If such 
an adjustment is called for, confusion 
can be prevented by having the lead- 
ers ready. 


Placement of equipment 

It is important that all equipment 
be properly placed, in advance, so 
that the attention of the audience is 
drawn as little as possible to it. 


1. Place the projector properly. 
The best place for the picture pro- 
jector is at the back of the room, 
behind the audience. If it is necessary, 
in a large room, to place it at the 
center of the room, the audience can 
be protected from the distractions 
of light and operation by a folding 
screen placed around the machine and 
projectionist. Best of all is to place 
the machine in a balcony or a projec- 
tion booth. Removal of mechanical 
equipment from sight of the audience 
insures the best atmosphere for the 


religious message of a picture. The 
exception to this principle comes 
when a class or youth group is using 
audio-visual materials as one part of 
an integrated program. For such pur- 
pose it is important that the material 
be used in the room where the group’s 
other activities are conducted. 

When there is no projection booth 
or balcony it is best to have the pro- 
jector on a high projection stand so 
that the light beams are thrown over 
the heads of the audience and the 
ladies’ hats. If such a stand is used it 
is not necessary to arrange chairs 
with a center aisle. The space directly 
in front of the screen is the best view- 
ing area. The use of side aisles in- 
stead of a center aisle prevents 
people from intercepting the light 
beams as they come or go. 


2. Use the right lenses. 

A 2-inch lens for motion pictures, 
5-inch for filmstrips, and 7-inch for 
2 x 2 slides give approximately the 
right size image for any projection 
distance. This means that a larger 


screen is needed if the projector is 
placed in the back of the room, as 
it should be. It is a mistake to secure 
a longer focal length lens to ac- 
commodate the picture to a small | 
screen. 


3. Use the right screen. 

The size of the screen should be 
approximately one-sixth the distance 
from its placement to the back row 
of the audience. With broad screens 
in all movie houses, people look for 
a large picture. Screen size must not 
be skimped. 

The proper placement for the screen 
is in front of the first row of seats 
a distance twice the width of the pic- 
ture. For example, a screen picture 
six feet wide should be twelve feet | 
from the front seats. When the screen — | 


nd the projector are properly placed 


the picture should completely fill the 
screen but not “bleed” off at the 
edges. 

Comfortable viewing is possible if 
the bottom of the screen is at least 
four feet above the floor of the room, 
or higher if the room is large. 

A “beaded” screen is desirable only 
when most of the audience is almost 
directly in front of it. A “matte” 
screen is needed whenever a large 
part of the audience will be viewing | 
the picture from an angle to the 
screen surface. A clean white, but 
not glossy wall or a beaver-board 
heavily coated with white calcimine 
may also be used. An aluminum screen 
is not suitable for film projection. 

A good test can be made by pro- 
jecting the picture in advance and 
sitting in various parts of the room 
to see if seats are properly located in 
relation to the screen. It is important 
that all the audience be able to see 
the picture comfortably. 


4. Elevate the speakers. 

Best sound projection will be 
secured by placing the speaker or 
speakers near the screen, high enough 
to be well over the heads of the 
audience, and toward the front of any 
alcove in which the screen may be 
placed. With an audience of 100 or 
more persons it is best to use two 
speakers, one on either side of the 
screen. 


ae 
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The particular film to be used must 
be checked and the tone control ad- 
justed for best possible recep- 
tion. Generally speaking the voice 
needs highs and music lows, for the 
best quality reproduction. This means 
that whichever predominates in the 
film should determine the setting of 
the tone control. The setting may need 
to be shifted during the showing. 

Generally, any serious sound defects 
are in the projector or the speakers, 
not in the film. If the sound is de- 
fective or indistinct, it is well to move 
the speakers, trying them in different 
locations. If this does not help, the 
projector should be checked and sub- 
stitute or auxiliary equipment secured 
if necessary. 

If the lips of the actor and the 
words from the machine do not syn- 
chronize, it may be that the loop of 
the film between the aperture and 
the sound head needs adjustment. 


5. Use an adequate record player. 

If slides or filmstrips are being 
used with accompaniment on tape or 
records, it is important to make sure 
the right player is being used. 
Records come in different speeds, and 
should be checked with the record 
player. There is some variation in 
tapes and tape playbacks, so these 
must be checked in advance. The sug- 
gestions given for placement of a 
moving picture projector apply to 
record and tape playbacks. 

For an audience of 100 or more a 
player of at least seven watts is 
needed and one with twelve watts 
power or more will be needed if the 
audience is over 300. Best results are 
obtained by using a player which has 
more volume than necessary, so that 
it need not be turned up to maximum 
capacity. 


6. Protect all cords. 

Whenever possible permanent cords 
and outlets for projection are a good 
investment. They save many a show- 
ing from failure. When extension cords 
are required they should be placed, 
if possible, out of the stream of traffic. 
If necessary, an usher should be on 
guard to keep people from tripping 
over cords and disconnecting them. 


Operating precautions 


After all the advance checking it 
it is well to keep in mind several 
operating principles and precautions. 

The projectionist will want to be 
at the place of meeting early to re- 
check everything. Someone may have 
borrowed his extension cord. He will 
be sure that the film is properly 
threaded and the reels are clear of the 
tables and walls. 

He will appoint someone to stand 
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Audio-visuals help pupils learn 


Students remember better what they 
have learned—as shown by studies at 
Harvard (Rulon) and Columbia (Arns- 


piger). 


GAINS IN RETENTION 
WITH AUDIO-VISUALS 


—. 
38% 
SSS \ 


5TH GRADE 7THGRADE JR. HIGH 


A leaflet prepared by the Bureau of 
A-V Instruction, University of Wiscon- 
sin, for the Audio-Visual Commission 
on Public Information, gives the results 
of various experiments in the use of 
audio-visuals in learning situations. The 
arene charts are taken from this leaf- 
et. 


Teacher-supervised use of sound films 
in the classroom almost doubles their 
efficiency, as shown by experiments at 
Wisconsin and Columbia. 


FILM 
INTRODUCED 
EFFICIENCY OF FILM BY TEACHER 
FILMS INTRODUCED PLUS. REVIEW 
60% BY 


TEACHER 
50% 


40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 


According to studies undertaken at 
Columbia, Harvard, and Wisconsin, 
“audio-visuals improve factual knowl- 
edge, build better vocabulary, increase 
retention, and stimulate voluntary read- 
ing." Also, current experimentation in- 
dicates that educational television has 
great potential. 


at the switches for the room lights to 
turn them off and on at the signal, 
and they will practice at least once. 
He will be sure the “forward” switch 
is on. 

He will warm up the amplifier 
several minutes before time to start 
the projector and watch the exciter 
lamp, which will light up when the 
amplifier is turned on. He will keep 
the volume turned low until the pic- 
tures are shown so that there will 
not be enough hum in the speakers 
to attract attention during any pre- 
ceding elements of the service. 

On signal he will have the house 
lights turned off and start the film 
or filmstrip at the same time. He 
will keep the speaker volume low 
until the film is started, then turn 
it up to the place previously estab- 
lished in his test. This eliminates 
cracks and blasts of the speaker. 

Throughout the showing he will 
be ready to adjust the volume to fluc- 
tuations in the film or in voltage on 
the power line. 

At the end he will put his hand 
slowly over the lens or bring up the 
small door in front of the lens be- 
fore or after the “end” title comes 


on the screen. He will let the end 
title music swell, then turn down the 
volume level before stopping the pro- 
jector so that the sound will not 
drag to a groaning stop. 

He will wait until the audience 
has gone before rewinding the film. 
The people should be as unaware of 
the equipment as possible. (Many 
projectionists fail at this important 
point, in their hurry to get home.) 

After using the film, he will put 
it carefully in the container and pre- 
pare it for reshipment. He will re- 
member that someone is waiting to 
use the film and that it should be 
sent immediately. 

After using filmstrips and -records, 
he will rewind the filmstrip and place 
it in the can, and he will put the 
record in its cover. He will place 
the record, filmstrip, and scripts in 
their case for prompt shipment. 

If everything has gone well and 
the showing was smooth, with people 
hardly aware of the mechanics, he can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
there is a vast difference between 
the value of a poor showing and the 
kind his care and skill have made 
possible. 


THE NEXT SPECIAL ISSUE ... 


. . . coming in February. Reserve your copies now of “Church and College” on 
the concern of Christians for higher education. To obtain quantity prices, combine 
your reservation with order for additional copies of this issue. See coupon, page 42. 
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Audio-Visual Specifications in Church Architecture 


Item 


1. Ventilation 


Specifications 


12 cubic ft. air per person 
per minute 


Acceptable 


30 cubic ft. air per person 
per minute 


Preferred 


30 cubic ft. air per person 
per minute 


2. Light 


—In lighted room 


30 foot-candle of overall 


30 f.c. or more of overall 


40 f.c. or more of overall 


light light light 
—In room darkened for 
projection controllable 
TOs see Y, fc. Vi fic 1/10 f.c. or less 
3. Control of Light 
—Daylight Shades Drapes Full-closure venetian blinds 
—Artificial On-off switch Separate light control Dimmer 
4. Power 
—Circuits Switched separately from Switched and fused separate- Switched and fused separate- 
light circuits ly from light circuits ly from light circuits and 
other room circuits 
—Outlets 1 front and 1 rear of room 1 on each wall — 20 amps. 


—20 amps. 


1 within 8 ft. of any use 
— 20 amps. 


5. Projection Area 


—Square Room 


—Oblong room 


6. Audio Provisions 


—Radio and TV 


—Sound system 


—Wiring and 
conduit 


Wall plaster or painted 
screen on wall 


Beaded screen 


Portable matte white screen 


Portable beaded screen 


Permanent screen plus 
portable screens for all 
special purposes 


Note: We have no recommendations until the sufficient use of these media in the church 


None 


Leave roughed ofening or 
conduit stub (to get 
through walls) 


gives a basis for judgment. 


Public address only 


Number of speakers: 
1-5—use 34” conduit 
6-10 —use 1” conduit 


Public address and intercom 
(call back in each room) 


11-20 — use 114” conduit 
20 or more — Use an extra 
conduit 


7. Loud-Speaker 


Wall mount 


Flush mount 


8. Projector Speaker 


—Wiring to connect pro- 
jector to remote 
speaker 


Portable 


Projector’s own 


Wall mount (same speaker as 
for public address) 


Connection to public address 
speaker circuit with cut- 
out jack. (If no PA per- 
manent wiring, connect 
jack at speaker position 
with jack near screen.) 


Fiush mount 


Permanent wiring from jack 
at projector position to 
speaker with provision for 
extra tie-ins 


9. Equipment Storage 


12 cubic ft. (shaped to 
hold equipment) 


25 cubic ft. 


100 cubic ft. (Holds 2 pro- 
jectors, screens and 
supplies ) 


10. Acoustics 
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Shape of room, reverberations, ambient (surrounding) sound, and transmission loss: 
consult acoustical engineering specialist. 
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Built-in audio-visuals 


by S. Turner RITENOUR 


Executive Director, Department of Church Building, 


National Council of Churches. 


| /. SHAPE our buildings and 


afterwards our buildings shape us.” 
These words spoken by Sir Winston 
Churchill should be a challenge to us. 
We must build today to meet tomor- 
row’s needs. We participate in mold- 
ing the future when we recognize 
what powerful instruments audio- 
visuals are, and prepare for their use. 


If the church is to be adequately 
equipped, facilities for proper use of 
audio-visuals must be provided when 
new churches are designed and also 

when older churches are remodeled. 


The chart on the opposite page gives 
essential and authoritative guidance. 
It reflects the combined thinking and 
experience of electronic engineers, 
Christian educators, audio-visual co- 
ordinators, church builders, and archi- 
tects. The specifications were first 
presented at an audio-visual work- 
shop at Green Lake in 1955. They 
were further refined at a second 
workshop at Atlanta in 1956. The 
data is authentic, and by following it 
costly errors can be avoided and 
definite advances can be made. The 
following comments, related to the 
chart, are offered for further guid- 
ance. 


A special room for audio-visuals is 
not recommended, normally. There 
may be some advantages in making 
the social and fellowship area adapt- 
able for the showing of motion pic- 
tures, but other features should 
receive primary consideration. (A 
separate projection booth is advis- 
able in such an area when frequency 
of use justifies costs. This would in- 
sure safer and better projections.) 
Each room used for educational pur- 
poses should meet the requirements 
for the particular age-group insofar 
as number of pupils per room and 
square foot per person are concerned. 
(See Building and Equipping for 
Christian Education, by C. Harry At- 
kinson.') But each room should also 
be equipped so that pictures may be 
projected and sound used. Not only 
do audio-visuals then become a part 
of the regular teaching program, but 


‘Published by the National Council of 
Churches, 1956. Order from the Office of 
Publication and Distribution, 120 E. 23rd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. $3.50. 
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it is more economical to prepare each 
room for the use of such facilities 
than to provide special rooms exclu- 
sively for audio-visual uses. 


1. Ventilation 


Rooms should be designed to pro- 
vide for heating, cooling, and air 
circulation without noise or draft 
under all conditions of use. Provisions 
need to be made by the engineers 
to have a minimum of 15 cfm (cubic 
feet per minute) per person of air 
replacement or refreshment. 

To provide for atmospheric cooling, 
by outside air, 30 to 40 cfm is needed; 
this calls for mechanical ventilation 
which can be controlled independ- 
ently in each room. Unit ventilators, 
with reversible fan for exhaust in 
winter and cooling in summer, are 
most economical for minor remodel- 
ing jobs. (Note below how room ven- 
tilation is complicated by the need 
for room darkening.) 


2. Light 

In a lighted room there should be 
not more than one-tenth foot-candle 
of light during projection, in contrast 
with the normal 30 to 40 fc at desk- 
top. (“Foot-candle” is a measurement, 
the distance of a foot from a candle; 
use light meter to determine density.) 
In a darkened room, indirect floor or 
wall lamps totaling one foot-candle 
(1 fc) at rear or along sides will allow 
for soft light (general diffused illu- 
mination), before, during, and after 
projection. “Overall light” is an im- 
portant factor and refers to the dif- 
fused light in the room. 


3. Control of light 


Daylight control involves the prob- 
lem of darkening windows while still 
allowing for proper ventilation. Meth- 
ods of attainment are: (a) The roll- 
up shade is the least expensive but 
cuts out both light and air. (b) Drapes 
are more expensive but are also 
acoustical, decorative, and effective. 
They must be mounted 12 to 18 
inches away from windows and floor 
so that air can circulate, and should 
be 2 or 3 inches from the ceiling. 
(c) Full-closure opaque venetian 
blinds are the most expensive but are 
best to control outside light variations 


and also allow for air circulation. 

Artificial controls through rheostats 
or double-throw switches at projec- 
tion point are the best arrangements 
for gradual changes in the degree of 
light. Controlled lighting assures good 
projection and reduces eyestrain. For 
example, a 25 watt light behind the 
screen provides a restful intermediary 
softness to the brightness-blackness 
contrast between the screen and the 
room; no stray, narrow beams, such as 
sunlight, should enter the room to 
produce distracting bright spots; one 
fe directed downward from the ceil- 
ing affords good projection conditions 
and at the same time gives sufficient 
illumination to permit pupils to take 
notes. 


4, Power 


Power should be 110 volts of alter- 
nating current’ (AC) with fuses of 
not less than 20 amperes for equip- 
ment outlets. Projection and sound 
wire circuits should connect to 
switches separate from house lights. 
Power cord to the projector should 
not cross an aisle. It would be well if 
switches for the house lights were at 
the projection location as well as 
beside doors. 

A minimum of two double outlets 
for each room is needed—one set 
at the front and one at the rear of 
the room. A third double outlet, at the 
side, is desirable and can be used for 
small group work. Floor or wall plugs 
should be away from heavy traffic 
areas. An overhead outlet for the 
projector is very desirable because 
this eliminates trouble with cords 
running across the floor. 


5. Projection area 


Screens, or painted walls, may be 
located at the front or on the side of 
the room. A matte screen reflects light 
almost equally in all directions and is 
preferable for wide or square rooms. 
A beaded screen reflects light well 
directly in front of the screen and 
is most suitable for oblong or nar- 
row rooms. The old type aluminum 
screens should not be used since the 


7In this connection. be sure to read the 
section, “Be sure there is adequate power,” 
in the article in this issue by Porter Bower. 
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Architects of modern public schools often allow for easy installation in class- 
rooms of audio-visual equipment, including proper wiring and permanent screens. 


light they reflect is too bright in one 
spot and dark elsewhere; the modern 
aluminum screen is expensive and is 
not worth the extra cost for general 
church use. Portable screens may be 
placed in different room areas but 
require careful handling. Permanent 
screens are convenient (may be 
rolled up out of sight when not in 
use), reduce maintenance, and the 
cost is justified if use is frequent. 

A permanent projection area may 
be a portion of the wall if the sur- 
face is of suitable texture and color. 
Oil paints do not give a good surface, 
but smooth plaster is satisfactory after 
two coats of white cold-water calso- 
mine. If the projection area is not 
blended into the room decoration, or 
covered by a movable tack-board, 
for example, a wall area can become a 
distraction in the room decor. 


6. Audio provisions 


Conduits must be planned in ad- 
vance and blueprinted in the con- 
struction of new buildings or when 
major remodeling is done. The con- 
duits themselves need not be placed, 
but the architect can direct the 
builder to “rough in” conduit spaces 
so that the wiring can be conveniently 
and economically placed at a later 
date. If plans for electrical or sound 
systems are included from the begin- 
ning in the new building estimates, 
there is very little increase over the 
basic cost. 

Wiring for sound includes public 
address and internal communication 
systems; they are of great value in 
coordinating a program in a large 
church plant and can be installed at 
reasonable cost. Speakers can be 
built into existing churches so that 
they match the interior design, but it 
is better for public address systems 
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Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films 


to be planned in the original layout 
for new buildings. 


All new classroom space should be 
equipped to accommodate the pos- 
sible use of closed-circuit TV or radio, 
as well as present communication and 
projection systems. Provision also 
needs to be made for future installa- 
tion of radio and TV antennas. 


7. Loud-speakers 


Loud-speakers serve two major 
functions: (a) as an outlet for a cen- 
tral sound system; (b) as a sound 
outlet for audio-visual equipment. 
The two functions should never be 
combined in one speaker. A separate 
loud-speaker should be mounted as 
high as the middle of the screen, but 
not behind it, and it should be tilted 
downward toward the group. The 
exact location depends on the room 
arrangement and decorations. 


8. Projector speaker 


The projector speaker may be 
portable, mounted on the wall simi- 
larly to the public address speaker, 
or it may be flush mounted. There can 
be separate wiring to connect the pro- 
jector to a remote speaker. The mini- 
mal requirement is a speaker for the 
projector. It is acceptable to connect 
to public address speaker circuit with 
cutout jack. (If no public address 
permanent wiring, connect jack at 
the speaker position with a jack near 
the screen.) It is preferred that there 
be permanent wiring from jack at 
projector position to speaker with 
provision for extra tie-ins. 


9. Equipment storage 


Good storage preserves materials 
from dirt and damage and allows for 
classification and readiness for use. 


Currently used materials should be |} 
kept in the classroom, using either 
built-in facilities or movable cabinets. |} 
Pictures, maps, posters, filmstrips, jj) 
recordings can be kept in the class- | 
room, but equipment like the moving © 
picture projector, tape recorder, 
slide-filmstrip projector, opaque pro- 
jector, extension cords, and auxiliary 
lamps should be stored in a central 
place. This could be in connection 
with the library to serve the whole 
church or’ in an area available to a 
department or several rooms on the 
same floor. A minimum of 12 cubic 
feet is needed, and the space can be 
shaped for various items of equip- 
ment. (A metal storage cabinet 
usually occupies 27 cubic feet.) 
Economics and use are the factors 


which determine whether there is to 


be multiple equipment and space or 
multiple use of the same equipment. 
Whereas the built-in space is pre- 
ferred;.often this is not possible in 
minor remodeling. In such cases a 
movable storage cabinet, commer- 
cially available, can be assigned to 
each room, or centrally placed and 
rotated from room to room, 


10. Acoustics 


Sound-absorbing wall and ceiling 
acoustical tile will reduce noise and 
improve sound quality. Cloth baffles 
hung from the ceiling can be used 
until acoustical materials are in- 
stalled. Ceiling treatment is generally 
adequate for rooms of 1,000 to 1,200 
square feet or less. Wall treatment is 
sometimes needed for larger rooms. 
This is especially true where sound 
is to be projected toward the wall 
in the corner of a large room when 
used by a small group. 

Learning cannot take place under 
chaotic sound conditions. Noise in- 
tensity should not exceed 35 to 40 db 
(decibels) and this requires: (a) 
background noises being kept at a 
low level; (b) reverberation time 
within the room must be controlled 
to assure proper blending; (c) noise 
from adjoining spaces also needs to 
be controlled. In addition to interior 
treatment of the room, care must be 
given to classroom location (away 
from noisy areas), to acoustical treat- 
ment of corridors and noise-making 
mechanical installations within the 
building, and to the use of good wall 
and door materials. Good acoustics 
are vital for teacher and pupil alike. 

If the church is to make real 
progress in this new electronics age, 
it must step over the threshold and 
use audio-visuals as exceedingly 
useful tools for the fuller and more 
effective communication of the gospel. 
To do this best, the church must build 
in audio-visuals. 
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fi) Tue rottowinc Questions were 


asked by the Rev. Robert E. Bell, 
| Minister of Youth and Education, 
Cleveland Drive United Presbyterian 


Church, Buffalo, New York: 


Question 


What is available and recommended 
in the audio-visual field for the young 
child, of nursery and beginner age? 


Answer 


The use of projected audio-visuals 
is not generally recommended for 
nursery and kindergarten. It is usu- 
ally much better to use non-projected 
visual material, such as pictures and 
objects which the group can enjoy 
‘Sip close” and even feel. These are 
often suggested in the curriculum 
materials. 


Question 

What is the relative value of sound- 
accompanied visuals vs. the silent 
variety which allow the teacher at 


hand to interpret and interpolate ma- 


terial relevant to the age and situa- 
tion? 


Answer 


This question is answered in part 


in the article by Dr. VanderMeer. No 


one answer can apply in all situations. 
Usually the recorded accompaniment 
is professionally done, and therefore 
more skilled than the narration most 
lay workers can give. On the other 
hand, interpretation by the leader 
allows for reference to the specific 
concerns and background of a group. 
Both sound and silent films and film- 
strips have their places in an edu- 
cational program. 


Question 


When records or tapes are not 
available with filmstrips, how does 
one go about preparing a suitable nar- 
rative background including frame- 
change, background music, etc. from 
the basic script provided with the 
filmstrip? 


Answer 


Many good recorded narratives have 
been made by amateurs. The best 
possible job of preparing the script 
should be done. Musical background 
or spots can be planned if they fit 
the filmstrip, as can sound effects. 
The recording must be rehearsed 
several times to insure a smooth, even 
flow and freedom from extraneous 
noises. It is well to make several trial 
recordings on tape, even if the final 
one is to be on a record instead of 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


tape. Cues must be picked up 
promptly to keep the accompaniment 
from dragging. Frame-change signals 
can be given by a light tap on a 
dinner chime, a “swell” of music if 
there is musical background (not too 
much swell), a tap on a bell which 
has a pleasing tone, an electronic 
“ping,” or even with a “cricket”— 
though that is least pleasant. The 
narrative for each picture must be 
brief—just enough to interpret the 
picture. 


Question 


How does one set up a central lend- 
ing library of audio-visuals in a com- 
munity from which the various 
churches could draw? 


Answer 


Several state and city councils have 
excellent A-V lending libraries. The 
story of the Lincoln, Nebraska co- 
operative library which is handled by 


the public library was in the May 
1953 issue of the Journal. Three 
churches in Philadelphia maintain a 
cooperative A-V library. Advocate 
Lutheran Church, St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church, and Reformation Lu- 
theran Church cooperate in the pur- 
chase of filmstrips, soundstrips, slides, 
and recordings, eliminating duplica- 


‘tion and providing a large pool of the 


best audio-visuals. All of the mate- 
rials are housed in the parish building 
of St. Peter’s. A mimeographed list 
is provided all teachers in all churches 
—revised from time to time. The 
value of this cooperative library is 
now well over $600. Correlation of 
the A-V materials with program is 
the individual church’s responsibility. 
There is regular use by all the pastors; 
by some alert teachers in Sunday, 
vacation, and weekday schools; and 
by those in youth work, catachetical 
instruction, evangelism, and steward- 
ship education. 


The overhead projector 


by Milton HEITZMAN 


Pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
ois 


Beardstown, 


ele. OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
is designed to project from a small 
glass desk (usually 8” x 10” square) 
beside the lecturer or teacher, over 
his head to the screen behind him. 
This is done through the means of a 
strong light shining through trans- 
lucent or transparent images so that 
they are magnified and projected 
through a series of mirror-lens com- 
binations to appear on the screen. 
Any picture or drawing that light will 
shine through will give an image on 
the screen. The speaker can have a 
color transparency placed in advance 
on the “light-table.’ When he turns 
on the projector the greatly enlarged 
picture (perhaps 8’ x 10’ square) will 
appear on the screen back of him. 
While he is talking he can point to 
the transparency beside him, make 
marks on it with a grease pencil, or 
put overlays on the original picture. 
Thus the story is explained and built. 

If the teacher wishes to use figures, 
drawings, or words as he would on a 
“chalkboard,” he may do this by writ- 


ing on cellophane from a roll attached 
to the machine. The writing or 
drawing appears on the screen behind 
him. He can face the group all the 
time instead of turning as he would to 
write on a blackboard. In this way 
the teacher never loses the attention 
of the class. This amazing instru- 
ment is often referred to by the nick- 
name “electronic chalkboard.” 

The overhead projector actually 
makes a “chalkboard” available in 
every room in the church, even those 
where it would not be desirable to 
install a chalkboard permanently. For 
a large group the enlarged pictures 
and writing are much more visible 
than writing or drawing on a chalk- 
board. The chalkboard is placed low 
so that folks may write on it; the 
screen is placed high so that folks 
may see it over the head of the woman 
with the high hat who sits in the third 
row. 

Combinations of prepared pictures, 
maps, and other illustrations may be 
used in conjunction with the on-the- 
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spot note-making through the use of 
the roller and a cellophane or plastic. 
Drawings can be made in advance and 
made to “march” onto the screen by 
turning the roller, or can be made as 
they are used. Overlays can be added 
as the cellophane unrolls. Usually 
when one is using the roll of cello- 
phane he turns to a blank space and 
lays his other transparencies on that. 
Grease pencils in various colors have 
been developed so that line drawings 
can be made into beautiful colored 
illustrations. 

One may overlay one picture on 
another, building a map story or some 
other progressive illustration. 

There is plenty of light to hold the 
attention of the audience without 
dimming the natural room lighting. 


é 


This is especially an advantage in 
most churches where darkening facil; 
ities are poor, complicated, and raise 
havoc with the ventilation. 

The short focal length of the lens 
allows the projector to be placed 
within a few feet of the screen and 
still give adequate coverage. The 
smaller the room and the fewer the 
people, the smaller the screen may 
be, and thus the closer the projector 
and also the brighter the image. 

Methods are now being developed 
whereby teachers may make their 
own transparencies from pictures in 
“slick” magazines. This is called the 
“lift-off? process and was developed 
by Harvey Frye, a professor at the 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Indiana. More information about 


A recording of a class session helps a teacher to evaluate her own leadership. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 


‘The tape recorder 


fi be TAPE RECORDER is now 
perfected to the point that it is easily 
operated and lends itself to many uses 
in a church. The fact that the tapes 
can be used repeatedly makes the 
records relatively inexpensive to use 
after the first cost. 

Some churches now make a practice 
of recording a Sunday morning wor- 
ship service, at least occasionally, to 
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by Anne WIESEN 


Director of Christian Education, 
Calvary Baptist Church, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


be taken to persons confined to homes 
or hospitals by illness or infirmities. 
The minister, a deacon, or a deaconess 
can thus render a ministry that is 
greatly appreciated. Choirs make 
recordings of rehearsals and play them 
back for self-criticism. Ministers find 
self-improvement possible through 
listening to recordings of their own 
sermons. 


preparing material for the overhead|} 
projector may be had by writing}} 
to the Audio-Visual Department, | | 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, } 
Indiana. i 
This machine will probably con-)} 
tinue to gain in popularity with those 
who want a flexible way to illustrate | 
what they are trying to teach. The} 
cost of it may easily be figured by the |}. 
number of chalkboards it would re-f 
place and the number of uses it would J 
have for/simple charts, graphs, illus- | 
trated storytelling, business meetings, | 
budget drives, and illustrating the 
more informal sermon-messages. ; 
The overhead projector will have 
hundreds of uses in the hands of the, 
really creative teacher who sincerely | 
wants to teach as well as tell. 


|) 
1 


A~—recording of a complete class |} 
session’ can be of help to a teacher }}} 
in evaluating his own leadership of \ 
the class. It can be helpful to ap- i 
prentice teachers who have visited } 
the class, in recalling what happened | 
and evaluating it. Classes themselves | 
can use recordings for review and for } 
evaluation of their own work. In some | 
instances portions of class sessions — 
have been played for groups of par- | 
ents in the interpretation of the work | 
of the class. 


Classes use tape recorders as a 
valuable learning tool. If a choral | 
reading is being prepared, a recording © 
can be made in rehearsals and played | 
back for the discovery of flaws that | 
need correction. “Radio dramatiza- 
tions” of Bible, missionary, or other 
stories can be recorded, played back, 
re-recorded until perfected for sharing 
with other departments, parents, and 
friends. One group made a study of 
the needs of migrant laborers and | 
their families and worked out a group ' 
report on tape. It was primarily of | 
value to themselves but was shared — 
with a few other groups. 

A group which has made slides | 
picturing its course of study often’ 
finds interest added by working out 
the narrative accompaniment and re- 
cording it, then playing it back in | 
synchronization with the showing of 
the slides. Sound accompaniment can 
be made for filmstrips which come 
with only written scripts, by having 
someone with a good voice record the 
script and even by working in desired 
sound effects. 

It is often advisable to record ad- 
dresses of guest speakers if there is 
any possibility that groups may wish 
later to recover certain statements or 
even listen to whole addresses. Dis- 
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_ cussions are often worth recording 
‘for later study, especially if guest 
‘authorities are participating. One 
_church has recorded messages of all 

‘its living former ministers, to be 
‘played at the celebration of its 100th 
| anniversary some years in the future. 


Tapes of good music, instrumental 
‘and choral, can be secured and used 
‘in worship services. Music can be 
recorded, with oral interpretations in- 
terspersed as needed for use with 
rhythmic choirs and simple creative 
movement of children’s groups. 


A class can arrange for interviews 
‘with persons whose opinions or in- 
‘formation is needed. These can be 
recorded, then played before the class, 
ea the reports of the interviewers 

much more interesting than if they 
| were summarizing from notes. 


Reports of conventions, youth con- 
ferences, and camps can be “brought 
to life” by the use of tape-recorded 
“snatches” of speeches, ceremonies, 
| the twilight sounds of a camp, inter- 
views, and highlights of business ses- 


| 
Tapes can be edited, cut, and 


spliced so that “dull spots” can be 
eliminated and a report or verbatim 
record reduced to a brief and most 
interesting digest. 


There is hardly a part of a church 
program in which a good tape recorder 
will not, sooner or later, prove useful. 
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The opaque 


by Thomas C. ARTHUR 


Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenfield, Indiana. 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
makes use of the camera obscura 
principle to project pictures by re- 
flected light from fiat, opaque ma- 
terial of any color. Printed articles 
and illustrations, drawings, and three- 
dimensional material of limited size, 
may be projected with little or no 
processing. The latest models are light 
in weight, fairly simpie to operate, 
and may be used in an undarkened 
room. The initial cost is modest and 
the expense of materials negligible. 

A file of projection material may 
be developed from Christian educa- 
tion literature, supplemented by il- 
lustrations from popular magazines. 
When supplies do not provide a needed 
illustration, a simple drawing will 
do. 

Material may be mounted for at- 
tractiveness or convenience on 8142 x 
11 inch construction paper or tag- 
board. It may also be mounted on a 
long strip of paper and fed into the 


projector 


projector in the manner of 
film. Chil dren acetcares enjoy m 
“movies” of Bible 
Way. 


tories 


The opaque projector appeals to 
boys and eid for two reasons. S 


be teaned io eathy the projector 
themselves. This adds to their pleas- 
ure in preparing a program. Also, il 
boys and girls may project ys own 
creative work. Sometimes this Cc: 
done in the class session itse ix 
at a sharing period for the v wiiole de- 
partment; or perhaps at a ] 
parents’ program. In small churches 
this might be done ata Children’ s Das 
service. 


) 8 


Often junior highs who have been 
working on Christian symbols will 
draw pictures of these syz 
construction paper of contrasting 
color, and project these pictures, ac- 
companying them by brief explana- 
tions by members of the class. 


a= 
npdois on 


At summer camp it 


D « 
iy & 


project leaves, live insecis, and ev 

newts, held with cellophane tape 
With air-cooled machines, no wilting 
occurs and no harm is done to the 


live subjects. 

Small maps Abr eaae 
the screen. a ages from 
be enlarged so that all members of 
a group can read them at once. Pic- 
tures bearing on the course material, 
from The National Geographic Maga- 
zine or other sources, may be viewed 
by all at once instead of being passed 
around. 

The annual budget and other pro- 
motional programs can be presented 
with this device very efiectively and 
at almost no expense. A group in- 
terested in social issues can supple- 
ment its denominational material with 
graphs, clippings, and photographs 
dealing with local problems, focusing 
a general interest on a specific con- 
cern. 


(Continued on page 56) 


Mr. Arthur and children in his vaca- 
tion church school select samples of 
their own work for public showing. 


Russel Durbin 
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Non-projected 


A COMMON METHOD of clas- 
sifying audio-visuals is according to 
the way in which they are viewed. 
If they are viewed by reflected or 
transmitted light projected onto a 
screen, they are referred to as “pro- 
jected materials.” If they are viewed 
directly without the assistance of pro- 
jector and screen, they are “non- 
projected.” 

Non-projected materials are rela- 
tively numerous and inexpensive. 
Though they are often produced com- 
mercially for classroom use, students 
and teachers can make the most 
commonly used non-projected teach- 
ing tools with a minimum of instruc- 
tion and material. 

The variety and values of the non- 
projected audio-visuals can best be 
understood by visiting the imaginary 


Pictures, scrolls, 
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by Russell R. HOELTZEL 


Minister of the Methodist Church, 
West Grove, Pennsylvania. 


but plausible classroom of Mrs. Law- 
rence, a sixth grade teacher in a 
church school. She inherited a class- 
room typical of thousands throughout 
the churches of our country. But 
the visitor notices immediately how 
it radiates a neat, warmly-inviting 
atmosphere conducive to learning. It 
is apparent that something inter- 
esting is happening. There are many 
things in the room: a table with books 
and magazines, air-brush hangings 
on the wall, a flannelboard, a large 
wall map, flat pictures tacked to the 
bulletin board, a turnover chart. On 
a larger table to one side there are 
several dioramas, models, specimens, 
a globe, and a movie-strip mounted 
in a cardboard box beside which rests 
a tape recorder. 


All these teaching tools seem to 


globes and many objects are useful non-projected visuals. 


Clark and Clark 


be tied together by a central idea. | 
One wants to talk with the teacher } 


to learn more about what goes on. 
Mrs. Lawrence unfolds an interesting 
adventure in learning which gathers 
up all the talents and interests of © 


the class. This is Mrs. Lawrence’s | 


story. 
kk kk 


The sixth grade lesson material — 


included a unit entitled ‘“Understand- 
ing Our Neighbors.” It dealt with 


the religious faith and culture of our | 


Catholic and Jewish friends. My task © 


was to lead the class to a new ap- 
preciation of these friends and to 


a better understanding of our own | 


Protestant faith. 


Reading through the printed ma- | 


terials, I found that this subject lent 


itself beautifully to the use of audio- 
visual materials. First, 
printed and pictorial material for 
our interest table. These included 
such books as Fitch’s One God* and 
photo-journalistic matter from Life 
and other magazines. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
provided some _ suitable literature. 
This table started us on our adventure. 


We prepared a movie strip 


At the first class session I intro- 
duced the class to the Scripture from 
St. Luke concerning the Good Samari- 
tan. I wanted them to get to know it 
more deeply than is possible through 
just a reading and brief discussion. 
I proposed that the class prepare 
a moviestrip, visualizing the story. We 
discussed what and how many scenes 
would be needed to tell the parable 
of Jesus, then outlined the procedure: 
1. drawing and coloring the scenes; 


‘Published in 1944 by Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepherd. Available througs bee stores. 
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I collected | 


Turnover charts come in various sizes. 
BFC, Together We Grow 


2. preparing the movie box; 3. writing 
the script. 

The scenes were made on newsprint 

paper cut to uniform size (11” x 14”); 
later these sheets would be fastened 
together in a single strip. Scenes 
were assigned to individuals accord- 
ing to their choice. Since there were 
some who felt they could not draw 
well, they were assigned to steps 2 
and 3. 

Step 2 was the making of the movie 
box. A large cardboard box was found 
and most of one side cut out as the 
“screen” opening. Movie rollers were 
‘cut from a broom handle, each long 
enough to extend beyond the top of 
the box when it rested on its side, 
with the opening forward. Holes 
slightly larger than the rolls were 
made on each side of the top and 
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bottom of the box, as close to the 
front as possible. These would hold 
the rollers and permit them to turn 
freely. 

Step 3 was the preparation of a 
script and narration of the story. 
Every effort was made to get the 
students to use their own words. 
They made an outline in two columns. 
In one column they listed the pic- 
tures by scenes; in the other they 
wrote the story for each scene. When 
this was done they recorded the script 
on tape. 

When the drawings of the scenes 
were completed they were fastened 
together to make one roll. (Titles 
had been made by some members at 
the time the scenes were prepared.) 
It was then fastened at one end to a 
roller, turned onto the roller, then 
stretched across and fastened to the 
other. As this roller was turned, the 
titles and scenes appeared in the 
opening at the front of the box or 
“stage.” 

Finally, the class gathered around 
the box, and the scenes were synchro- 
nized with the taped story. Every 
boy and girl in the class felt like 
a producer. 


We used a turnover chart 


From this story of a neighbor, as 
Jesus gave it, we went on to discover 
where and who our own neighbors 
were. On a turnover chart I wrote 
the thoughts of the class. The turn- 
over chart’ served acceptably instead 
of a blackboard. Since material did 
not have to be erased, I could always 


turn back to a previous statement or 
remark, 

Turnover chart pads can be pur- 
chased ready-made from school sup- 
ply houses, but I made mine out of 
newsprint paper obtained from the 
local printer. I cut the paper into 
sheets of uniform size and fastened 
them together in tablet form. Hung 
from an easel, this can be carried 
about, and even removed and taken 
home for study. 

Many of our neighbors were Catho- 
lics and Jews about whom we had a 
wide range of ideas. It was agreed 
that a better neighborhood was de- 
pendent upon a better understanding 
of these neighbors. 


We used a flannelboard 

To keep the idea of neighborhood 
before us we built one on a flannel- 
board. A piece of black flannel was 
stretched across heavy cardboard (2’ 
x 3’). Houses, stores, churches, and 
other neighborhood institutions were 
made from construction paper by the 
class. Sandpaper was cut into small 
strips and glued to the back of every 
figure; this rough material clung to 
the flannel and held the figure on 


the board. 
There were a Synagogue and a 


1Turnover charts are sold by Jam Handy 
Organization, Inc., 2821 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan, and Oravisual Com- 
pany, Inc., Box 609A, St. Petersburg 2, 
Florida. For making a turnover chart, see 
“Equipment for Religious Education,” spe- 
cial issue of the International Journal. of 
Religious Education, 40c per copy. 


The traditional 
classification 
separates 
projected from 
non-projected 
audio-visuals. 
This should not 
be taken to 
mean that one 
is necessarily 
better than 
the other. 

Use determines 
the type of 
material or 
equipment 
used. 
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Catholic Church in the neighborhood, 
but none of the class members had 
ever been in either. The suggestion 
that we visit these to see how our 
neighbors worshiped met with en- 
thusiastic response, so I called on both 
the rabbi and the priest. I was 
graciously received by both. Not only 
would they permit us to visit their 
houses of worship, but they would 
personally conduct the tours and an- 
swer questions. 


We went visiting 

In each case we attended a regu- 
lar service of worship before we met 
with our leader for the tour. This 
enabled us to ask more intelligent 
questions, as well as to catch the 


spirit and atmosphere in which their 
worship was conducted. 

I had asked, at the urging of 
members of the class, if we might 
take our cameras along and take pic- 
tures in order to produce a pictorial 
record of our experiences. Permission 
was granted and many pictures were 
taken. We ageed that we would not 
take pictures during the services. 

When we arrived back in the class- 
room, we compared what we had 
seen and heard with what we had 
previously thought, using the turn- 
over chart on which had _ been 
recorded our earlier ideas. We dis- 
covered we had many wrong original 
impressions. 

When the films had been developed 
the class selected those they thought 


Printed resources 


he DEVELOPMENT of printed 
resources for the use of audio-visuals 
is keeping pace with the growth of the 
audio-visual materials themselves. 
Some of the most helpful magazines 
and books for local churches are listed 
below. 

In addition to these, attention 
should be called again to the section 
in this magazine on Audio-Visual 
Resources in Christian Education. 
This report of evaluations made by 
groups of religious education workers 
across the country is the only one of 
its kind. These descriptions of ma- 
terials are printed here as soon as 
possible after release and are later 
cellated into one of the Guides men- 
tioned in No. 1 under Periodicals, 
below. 


Periodicals 


1. Audio-Visual Resource Guide for 
Use in Religious Education. Inclusive, 
professional reference for more than 2400 
church-related A-V evaluations. The 
current 4-part set includes the 3rd Edi- 
tion (1954) and Supplements (1955, 756 
and ’57) and is available at $10 a set from 
the Department of A-V and Broadcast 
Education, NCCCUSA, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N.Y. 

2. Audio-Visual Instruction. Monthly 
periodical of the National Education As- 
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by Donald J. KLIPHARDT 


Associate Director, Department of 
Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


sociation’s Department of A-V Instruc- 
tion, featuring a variety of how-to-do-it 
articles, most of which have relevance 
to Christian education situations. An- 


nual subscriptions at $4 may be sent to, 


DAVI, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
3. The Christian Broadcaster. Quar- 


terly periodical of mass media news and 
features from-around the world published 
by the Radio, Visual Education, and Mass 
Communications Committee of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of Foreign 
Missions. ‘Annual subscriptions at $3 
may be sent to RAVEMCCO, NCCCUSA, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

4, Educational Screen and A-V Guide. 
A recently improved monthly resulting 
from the merger of two pioneer maga- 
zines, the composite of which covers the 
total A-V education field and includes a 
regular church section prepared by 
William Hockman. Annual subscriptions 
at $4 may be sent to EdScreen and A-V 
Guide, 2000 Lincoln Park West Bldg., 
Chicago 14, Il. 

5. Film News. News magazine of films, 
filmstrips, recordings, and TV with reg- 
ular review sections and announcements 
of new publications in the field. Annual 
subscriptions at $3 may be sent to Film 
News, 444 Central Park West, New York 
25, NYS 

6. Film World and A-V World. Monthly 
magazine of especial interest to profes- 
sionals and members of the A-V indus- 
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best told the story and had them en- 
larged to 8” x 10”. These were ar- 
ranged on our bulletin board with 
titles and subtitles. ' 


We made dioramas 


Of special interest to the boys and 
girls was a comparison of the “Holy 
of Holies” of the Jewish Synagogue 
and Catholic Church with the “holy 
part” of our Protestant sanctuary. We 
decided that it might be interesting to 
reconstruct these three holy places 
in the form of dioramas. A diorama 
is a three-dimensional scene created 
usually in a boxlike structure. We 
made ours from three large cardboard 
boxes obtained from the grocery store. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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try that includes news and occasional 
features. Annual subscriptions at $4 may 
be sent to Film World & A-V World, 
6327 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. 

7. Teaching Tools. Quarterly maga- 
zine of educational and research news, 
published by Film World, at $2 annually. 
(See 6 above.) , 


Books 


Surprising though it may be to many 
in the field of audio-visual education 
there is a wealth of reference material. 
Though the Christian education segment 
of the total is still developing its bibliog- 
raphy, there are several current and 
coming volumes that should be the start 
of a Christian education library. 

1. Audio-Visual Resource Guide for 
Use in Religious Education. (See de- 
scription in “periodicals” section.) 

2. Church Use of Audio-Visuals. By 
Howard Tower. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1950. Though Mr. Tower is work- 
ing on a revision of this book, the orig- 
inal is worth reading. 

3. How to Use Audio-Visual Materials. 
By John Bachman. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1956. Probably the finest 
little book on the general subject avail- 
able. 

4. Rev. Oscar Rumpf, former director 
of the Bureau of A-V Aids of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and now 
professor of practical theology at Eden 
Theological Seminary, is nearing com- 
pletion of a volume on A-Vs in Christian 
Education. Watch for announcements. 

Two of the better texts dealing with 
A-Vs in general are: 

1. Audio-Visual Materials. By Walter 
A. Wittich and Charles F. Schuller. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1957 (second edi- 
tion); and 

2. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. 
By Edgar Dale. New York, Dryden 
Press, 1954 (revised edition). 
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‘n A-V counselor helps teachers plan to use audio-visuals. 


How 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


ee CHAIRMAN of a religious 
ducation committee furrowed his 
row and said, “We need to make 
qaore use of our moving picture 
aachine. Mr. Weir, who gave it to us, 
vill wonder if we really need it if 
ve do not use it more.” So reported 
friend of mine. 


Using any piece of equipment to 
ustify its ownership is hardly the 
ight motivation, but many a moving 
icture projector, slide-filmstrip pro- 
ector, and other audio-visual item 
as been purchased only to gather 
lust in a closet. Church school work- 
rs, youth leaders, and other church 
eaders do not instinctively take to 
ising audio-visual materials. Just as 
yooks will gather dust in a library 
f there is no librarian to care for 
hem and help people use them, audio- 
risual materials will go unused un- 
ess some person or committee is 
esponsible for caring for them and 
elping leaders and groups use them. 


My church has worked out what 
ve think is an effective plan for 
1elping its leaders use audio-visuals 
is an integral part of the curriculum. 
Ve believe that some such plan is 
1eeded in every church. —. 


An audio-visual counselor was ap- 
yointed and given the help of a small 
-ommittee. The counselor had ex- 
yerience as a public school teacher 
who had used films and filmstrips in 
1er teaching. One member of the com- 
nittee was skilled in the operation 
of projectors. It was his responsibility 
(0 see to it that the equipment was 
n working order, was taken to the 
place needed and ready for use at the 
oroper time, and that he or someone 
2lse wha was trained was present to 
operate it. A third member of the 
committee assisted the chairman in 
giving counsel to leaders in their 
planning. 
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The chairman (counselor) was sent 
by her church to a summer leader- 
ship school, where she took two 
courses in the use of audio-visual 
materials and spent two additional 
hours each day in a workshop, learn- 
ing to operate projectors, record 
players, and tape recorders. 


Responsibilities of the committee 


It was the responsibility of the 
counselor and the committee to give 
the religious education workers of 
the church the help they needed in 
building audio-visuals into the cur- 
riculum, in planning far enough in 
advance that materials could be 
secured, and in operating the equip- 
ment. 


All three members of the committee 
attended the retreat held in the fall 
by the religious education committee 
for the leaders of the church and 
church school. It was at this meeting 
that plans for the coming year were 
made. The members of the committee 
were given time to describe the serv- 
ices they were prepared to render and 
to suggest films and filmstrips which 
would be useful in the different de- 
partments. 


At this meeting the chairman dis- 
cussed with the leaders of adult groups 
the audio-visual resources for social 
education and action. Another mem- 
ber of the committee presented in- 
formation concerning missionary films 
and filmstrips to the teachers of the 
several departments of the church 
school. One member told about 
stewardship and evangelism resources. 


In order to be acquainted with the 
needs of the teachers, the counselor 
studied the curriculum materials of 
all the departments. In this way she 
was able to go to the leaders at 
various times, without waiting for 
them to ask for help, to suggest the 


to 
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by Marion E. BAKER 


Former Audio-Visual Counselor, 
Llanerch Presbyterian Church, 
Havertown, Pennsylvania 


use of certain audio-visual materials 
related to the current study units. 

The counselor attended teachers’ 
meetings, at the request of the general 
superintendent, to keep the teachers 
aware of the services of the committee 
and of the materials available. De- 
partmental superintendents also co- 
operated by inviting members of the 
committee to department meetings to 
demonstrate the correct use of audio- 
visual materials and to help with 
planning. 

In a small church one person might 
be able to carry all of the respon- 
sibilities of counseling, care of equip- 
ment, purchasing, and training. In a 
large church it might be well to have 
a committee of as many as five, so that 
responsibilities could be delegated 
and not be too heavy on anyone. 
Some of these might be selected as 
representatives of departments, or- 
ganizations, age groups, or program 
areas. These representatives could 
serve as the contact persons for the 
programs they represent, keeping the 
leaders informed about materials, see- 
ing that requests get to the counselors, 
and arranging for assignment and op- 
eration of equipment. In any such 
organization there must be one or 
more persons who understand Chris- 
tian education and can give the teach- 
ers the help they need in, planning for 
well integrated; use of audio-visuals. 


Training opportunities 

The counselor and committee can 
have an important place in the leader- 
ship education program, conducting 
classes and workshops in methods of 
using audio-visuals. For example, 
the committee in my church con- 
ducted a workshop to acquaint inter- 
ested persons with the educational 
values of films, filmstrips, slides, and 
non-projected visual materials. This 
helped leaders to understand the im- 
portance of providing experiences 
through audio-visuals that would 
contribute to learning. Interested 
persons and selected representatives 
of the men’s organization, women’s 
association, and each department of 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Show them how 


EK. PEOPLE who have never be- 
fore used audio-visuals, nothing takes 
the place of seeeing the equipment 
and materials used in a demonstra- 
tion. Much can be learned from books 
and utilization guides, but observation 
and practice are the most effective 
way of learning to use projected ma- 
terials. 

Two of the most helpful oppor- 
tunities for such demonstration come 
in workshops or leadership schools 
and in institutes. In a workshop, which 
usually covers several days, a stu- 
dent not only sees a demonstration 
but studies a selected piece of ma- 
terial, prepares a situation in which 
it is to be used, then demonstrates 
his own application of what he has 
learned. His presentation is evalu- 
ated by other students and the leader. 

Leadership schools and conferences 
can provide excellent audio-visual 
demonstrations, not only by including 
courses on audio-visuals, but also in 
using audio-visuals in all the classes. 
If this is to happen, the persons in 
charge of the school will need to 
provide a resource person or counselor 
to help the course leaders select and 
use audio-visual materials suited to 
their courses. Such a person needs 
to be a full member of the staff of 
the school. He will begin weeks in 
advance of the school to make sug- 
gestions to the course leaders. If well 
planned, the entire school or con- 
ference can serve, in addition to all 
other educational functions, as a 
laboratory or observation school in 
the use of audio-visual techniques and 
materials. 

Churches find it a good investment 
to send as many teachers and group 
leaders as possible to workshops, 
schools, and conferences, but they also 
find short institutes valuable. Many 
persons can usually attend institutes. 
These are held either by the de- 
nomination for churches of an area, 
by councils or groups of churches in 
a smaller area, or by one church for 
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by Donald R. LANTZ 


Religious Education Director, 
Family Films, Inc., Hollywood, California. 


its own workers. The purpose of an 


institute is to demonstrate methods ~ 


and to inspire people to become better 
teachers. 

Teachers are inclined to teach as 
they have been taught. Therefore, 
if good audio-visuals are used to help 
train teachers to become better teach- 
ers, they in turn will want to use 
audio-visuals in their own class or 
group work. This is why it is so im- 
portant to let them see how to use 
them. 


Show them how 


The objectivity of audio-visuals 
makes it possible to overcome one of 
the basic problems in raising the level 
of the skills of church school teach- 
ers. Telling teachers to change to 
better habits can cause resentment 
or discouragement. With audio-visuals 


teachers can see without emotion that | 
their teaching may be inadequate and 
that it could be much more enjoyable | 
and effective if they were using the | 
best instructional materials and 
methods. St 
Such materials as the filmstrip 
Ways of Teaching and a More Excel- | 
lent Way, originally prepared by Miss | 
Ruth Lister, provide an excellent op-_ 
portunity for teachers to be objective 
about their teaching work. In this | 
filmstrip three teachers are shown in 
different class situations, but with — 
pupils of the same age. The cartoon > 
drawings, humor, and leading ques- | 
tions for discussion at certain points 
make this filmstrip an excellent tool. | 
It not only demonstrates some good | 
teaching practices as shown in one 
of the filmstrip classes, but also al- | 
lows the teachers to see themselves. | 
Other materials, such as the Chil- | 
dren and the Church kit of sound | 
filmstrips, lend themselves beautifully — 
to audio-visual demonstrations in in- | 
stitutes. For instance, in addition to 
the purpose for which one of the | 
filmstrips was originally intended, it 
lends itself to a good basic under- 
standing of where audio-visuals be- 
long in the church school. In Number — 
2 in-the series, The Church Plans for 
Children, there is included every type — 
of audio-visual instructional material. — 
This filmstrip lends itself well to in- 
troducing the whole scope of audio- 
visuals in addition to laying the foun- 
dations for basic Christian education 
concepts. It can be introduced with 
the suggestion that the group observe 
the variety of audio-visuals that will 
be shown. After it has been shown 


The mechanics of operating audio-visual equipment must be mastered by practice. 
Time for it should not be taken in leadership education classes or institutes. 
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the group can be asked to identify the 
audio-visuals they saw. This leads 
into a discussion of the relationship 
of these instructional materials to 
their specific situations. 

This same approach can be used 
with other materials to underscore 
the reasons why audio-visuals are 
used in the church and to make prac- 
tical demonstrations of their use at 
the same time. 


Demonstrate more than one thing 


Another basic principle needs to 
be applied. Good materials must be 
used in demonstrations and must be 
used for multiple purposes. In a dem- 
onstration of how to use motion pic- 
tures in children’s discussion groups, 
it is best to use an actual piece of 
material in such a way that discussion 
is provoked not only about audio- 
visuals but about the problems of 
teaching at various age-levels. 

The demonstration can show good 
audio-visual methods and at the same 
time help teachers become acquainted 
with materials that are considered 
basic, such as Palestine in Jesus’ Day, 
The Bible Through the Centuries, 
The History of the Christian Church, 
The Life of Christ, The Church in 
New Testament Times, Our Old Tes- 
tament Heritage, Church Symbolism, 
and The Boy Who Helped Jesus. It is 
well also to show the titles related 
to the current foreign and home mis- 
sion study themes. This will help the 
delegates to understand that there 
are certain basic curriculum areas 
that will be taught in each succeeding 
generation of pupils: the life of Christ, 
the Bible, church history, missions, 
Bible backgrounds, the life of Paul, 
stewardship, and evangelism. The fre- 
quency of use of audio-visual ma- 
terials is one major criteria for their 
purchase by a local church. In this 
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process it is hoped that the teachers 
recognize that audio-visuals are not 
to be used independently but are part 
of the ongoing curriculum of the 
church school. 

But some teacher will ask: “Just 
how do you use a filmstrip with a 
class?” Again an audio-visual can 
answer this question and demonstrate 
some techniques. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica filmstrip Spanish Children 
has a built-in utilization technique 
that can be applied to other filmstrips. 
Printed as captions on the filmstrip 
frames are a stated purpose, a brief 
description of the contents, and sug- 
gestions of what the children are to 
look for. This meets the need of the 
pupils to know why they are going to 
see a given audio-visual and creates 
a readiness to see it. This filmstrip 
then goes on to tell its story. It is 
divided into three parts, which il- 
lustrates the fact that it is not neces- 
sary to use a filmstrip in its entirety. 
A teacher may want to use only a 
part of a filmstrip for a specific pur- 
pose. This filmstrip concludes with 
review and suggested activities which 
include both things to talk about and 
things to do. Thus the filmstrip itself 
actually demonstrates a specific utili- 
zation technique. 

Someone else may mention the 
problem of selection of materials. One 
good demonstration of what is in- 
volved in this problem is the showing 
of three types of materials, all dealing 
with the same subject, the feeding of 
the five thousand, but contrasting in 
value. The first piece of material 
might be a 2” x 2” slide of a painting 
by Elsie Anna Wood, The Feeding 
of the 5,000. This lovely picture em- 
phasizes the children being fed, but 
retains much of the detail concerning 
the crowds out on the hillside above 
the Sea of Galilee. Beautiful coloring 
and composition make the picture a 


The leaders in 
the children’s 
division of a 
local church 
view the 
filmstrip, 
“The Church 
Plans for 
Children” 

as resource 
material for 
planning its 
own program 
for the year 
ahead. 


Clark and Clark 


choice one. A second piece of material 
might be the filmstrip The Boy Who 
Helped Jesus. It is a “might-have- 
been story” about a boy who shared 
his lunch. The emphasis is upon the 
boy’s sharing. A third piece of ma- 
terial could be the filmstrip The Feed- 
ing of the 5,000. It is a literal, verse- 
by-verse visualization of the biblical 
account highlighting the miracle. 

From these three pieces of material, 
radically different in value, it is easy 
to see that content selection is one 
of the major problems in the use of 
audio-visuals. Also it can be seen 
that the type of media is not as im- 
portant as the content of the material 
itself. 


Make the program comprehensive 
How can all of this and much more 
be done in a few short hours? One 
of the practical ways that has proven 
its value is the typical one-day audio- 
visual institute program as follows: 


1. Why Use Audio-visuals in the 
Church? 

2. How to Train Teachers and Lead- 
ers in the Audio-visual Methods. 

3. What Our Church Can Do. (Get- 
ting organized, budget, basic library, 
equipment, storage and handling, 
scheduling.) 

4. Using Audio-visuals with Chil- 
dren. (Age-level situations.) 

5. Special Program Uses of Audio- 
visuals in the Church. 

6. Previews of New and Useful Ma- 
terials. 


Each subject is covered with dem- 
onstrations that show teachers how to 
use audio-visuals, This program usu- 
ally requires six to eight hours. Varia- 
tions of this institute have been used 
by spreading it over two or three eve- 
nings. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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the A-V dollar 


by George B. AMMON 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual Aids and Enrollment, 
Board of Parish Education, United Lutheran Church in America. 
Chairman, Committee on AVBE, National Council of Churches. 


See. any dollar these days 
is quite a trick, for the dollar is 
growing smaller and the work it must 
do is increasing. This is especially 
true in splitting the church’s audio- 
visual dollar. A church wishing to 
make use of the many new audio- 
visual resources will want to include 
audio-visuals in its overall educa- 
tional budget. There seems to be no 
“rule of thumb” whereby we may 
estimate overall audio-visual budgets. 
In six years’ experience in a local 
church, I have found that it costs, 
on the average, about $2.50 to secure 
and use one film, sound filmstrip, 
or filmstrip in any one class situa- 
tion. This covers the purchase of 
some basic filmstrips, the rental of 
short films suited to use during the 
Sunday school hour, and the rental 
of some sound filmstrips from a de- 
nominational audio-visual library. 
Provide for training. Before getting 
audio-visual materials or equipment, 
a church needs trained leadership. 
This costs money, and should be an 
important item in any audio-visual 
budget. It would include the purchase 
of books on audio-visual theory and 
practice, and periodicals such as the 
enlarged International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education with its dependable 
audio-visual guidance and evalua- 
tions. The audio-visual committee or 
coordinator must have money to use 
in training leaders in better use of 
audio-visual equipment and materials. 
Equip the rooms. It is well to budget 
a sizable item for equipping rooms 
and auditoriums properly. It is esti- 
mated that for an average classroom 
in a new church education building 
it costs about $100 to provide proper 
outlets, wiring and fuses, concealed 
sound cables, steady A.C. current, 
good ventilation, and darkening. 
Select according to purpose. The 
first equipment purchase should be 
determined partly, at least, by which 
audio-visual tools the leaders can 
use and what the curriculum is seek- 
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ing to accomplish. A church geared to 
the highly creative approach will 
need audio-visual equipment differ- 
ent from the one where communica- 
tion is “pouring from the big jug into 
the little mug.” The first will need 
audio-visual tools which help their 
learners discover, participate, and 
mature in Christian faith and life 
by a great deal of pupil planning and 
doing all along the way. The other 
church will want equipment for “pack- 
aged goods” such as sound filmstrips 
and motion pictures, and will think 
of audio-visuals only in those terms. 
The first church finds more value in 
such audio-visuals as handmade and 
homemade slides (2” x 2” or 31%4” x 
4”), opaque projector, the 35 mm or 
16 mm camera, and the tape recorder. 
The latter church will limit its 
horizons to filmstrips (often ‘with 
records), slide sets, and films. 

Some churches are struggling to 
get out of the latter class into a 
more creative and dynamic approach 
to the use of audio-visual materials. 
This transfer will involve a better 
understanding of the value and use 
of audio-visuals in Christian educa- 
tion, the best kind of supervision, 
and the wisest spending of the audio- 
visual dollar. 

Use non-projected materials. Among 
the more important uses of the audio- 
visual dollar is the purchase of equip- 
ment commonly referred to as non- 
projected. This includes chalkboards, 
bulletin boards, collections of care- 
fully selected and mounted art master- 
pieces and flat pictures, good maps 
and globes, easels for flip charts, 
flannel-boards, posters, charts, and 
dioramas. If creative use of non- 
projected audio-visuals is to be made, 
about 20¢ of the audio-visual dollar 
should be earmarked for the equip- 
ment and for raw materials such as 
chalk, cardboard, mounting materials, 
paper, lettering tools, chart pads, 
poster and chart stock, etc. 

Budget audio-visual materials. Pro- 


EQUIPMENT 
25% 


AV MATERIALS 
30% 


jected audio-visuals require a larger 
slice of the A-V dollar. Possibly 30¢ 
out of every dollar could be set 
aside for the purchase of slides and 
filmstrips, and for the rental of films. 
The wealth of filmstrip material alone 


makes it difficult to select basic ma- | 


terials;~Each denomination can help 


its own churches in this regard, guid- q 


ing them in the choice of the best 
for their own curriculum needs. It 
is well to keep a balance, making 
selections from such subject areas 


as the life of Christ, the Old Testa- — 


ment, the New Testament, the life of 
Paul, the history of the Church, Bible 
customs and background, children’s 
work, youth work, adult work, leader- 
ship training, worship, missions, and 
holy-day materials. Films should be 
rented on the basis of their value 
in undergirding curriculum and should 


not be weighted heavily as over — 


against projected still pictures. 
Provide for audio materials. Re- 
cordings on disc and tape are used 
increasingly. High fidelity discs and 
tapes with binaural and stereophonic 
sound have given impetus to quality. 
New and more useful records and 


tapes must be expected and planned — 
for if the audio-visual dollar is to © 


be spent wisely. Excellent tape re- 
cording services from tape libraries, 
taped interviews with children and 
youth for leadership training, hym- 
nody and music appreciation record- 
ings, some of the better sound film- 


strips, and other promising develop- 


ments in the recording field, suggest 
that about 15¢ of the A-V dollar be 
set aside for their purchase. 

Select equipment carefully. The 
orderly purchasing of audio-visual 
equipment calls for good planning. 
Too often a motion picture projector 
is purchased; then there is little 
budget to rent films. In general, the 
equipment mentioned below is the 
kind we should buy and somewhat in 
this order. We must expect to spend 
about 25¢ of the A-V dollar for 
equipment over a period of several 
years. 
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A slide and filmstrip combination 
projector, for use in classes or larger 
groups, with a 500-watt lamp and a 
5” lens (investment between $65 and 
$100), will come first. Later the 
budget should provide for more pow- 
erful filmstrip equipment for large 
groups (investment up to $200). 

A portable screen, tripod mounted 
and square (50” x 50” minimum), 
costs about $35. In addition to the 
portable screen, wall-mounted screens 
are needed in as many classrooms as 
there are teachers who can use pro- 
jected materials regularly. New screen 
fabrics are being developed which 
are giving brighter pictures. 

Filmstrip previewers are now used 
when leaders need quickly to review 
or preview their materials. 

A projector stand, with adjustable 
raising and lowering devices, sturdy 
legs and adjustable table top (cost 
$17.50 to’ $40), is a good investment. 
It is poor economy to use rickety 
tables and improvised build-ups for 
‘valuable A-V equipment. 

One four-speed record player for 
use with large groups, with facilities 
for handling 16, 331%, 45, and 78 
rpm records, with detachable speaker, 
volume and tone control, and with 
sufficient power for a large auditorium 
(investment up to $125), is essential 
equipment. This more expensive audio 
equipment often provides an input for 
microphone which provides an excel- 
lent. portable public address system. 

Record players, for smaller groups 
and individual classrooms (3314, 45, 
and 78 rpm) and not limited to the 
children’s division (cost $25 up), make 
possible the use of excellent’ record- 
ings, available for children and youth 
in their studies, for leadership. edu- 
cation, missionary education, music 
appreciation, and other purposes. 

A 35 mm camera ($50 to $400) for 
the church leader who wants to make 
his own 2” x 2” slides in color can 
be very useful. I have developed hun- 
dreds of color slides in the last year 
using an inexpensive “do-it-yourself” 
developing kit (Ansco Chrome).. The 
Polaroid Land camera now has acces- 
sories ($100) for making a black and 
white 214” x 2%4” slide in one minute. 
Many homemade slides can be useful 
in teaching. 

A 16 mm moving picture camera 
will also serve the creative user in 
recording visually significant church 
events and anniversaries as well as 
locally produced dramas and the like 
(investment $100 to $300). 

High quality tape recorders, in 


which good engineering guarantees — 


dependability, long life, and high 
fidelity, are becoming increasingly 
popular and serve many needs 
throughout the church program. We 
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need to get beyond the low-priced, 
limited fidelity of cheap tape recorders 
so often bought to play with. An in- 
vestment of $300 to $450 will provide 
facilities for “mixing” and the high 
fidelity for both voice and music 
reproductions. A good microphone 
will be needed. 

A 16 mm sound motion picture pro- 
jector will cost between $450 and 
$575, depending on the power require- 
ment and special needs. Though filled 
with great potential for the church, 
the film has often been used for less 
than creative purposes, for entertain- 
ment, and for “stopgap” or “filler” 
spots. If we use the motion picture 
projector for the more important 
aspects of the total program of the 
church, it may well be a piece of 
equipment to be purchased earlier 
than indicated here. 

An opaque projector will cost from 
$200 to $295 and is an excellent crea- 
tive tool in the hands of the leader 
who will take time to gather the 
materials needed to use it. Because 
it requires this kind of leader it is 
not used widely in local churches. 

The overhead projector has come 
into use in churches rather recently 
and is not widely used. It requires 
a creative approach. There are few 
ready-made, packaged materials for 
use. If there is $130 to $215 to spend 
on this equipment, and if there are 
leaders who will take time to use it 
fully, the investment is worthwhile. 

Radio and TV will have an increas- 
ingly large part to play in Christian 
education in the local church. At 
present, however, only the larger 
churches have made attempts to use 
these two mass media. As oppor- 
tunities present themselves to use 
either or both, budget provisions for 
them will be needed. 

Provide for care and storage. An 
“instructional materials center” where 
all audio-visuals are stored must be 
included in the budget. It must be a 
dry, centrally-located room if pos- 
sible. If this is not feasible, a large, 
locked closet or cabinet in a hall or 
easily accessible place is a minimum 
essential. It must be large enough 
that all slides and filmstrips, flat pic- 
tures, flat maps, charts and poster 
stock, flannel-board materials, raw 
magnetic tape stock, recordings, spare 
lamps, picture mounting materials, 


cords, repairing tools, materials, 
equipment, and spare parts can 
be stored in it. All equipment 
should be catalogued by num- 


ber and checked in and out by a 
competent audio-visual committee- 
man or librarian. The cost of this will 
vary, of course, with the size of the 
storage area and the amount of ma- 
terials to be stored; but care should 


be used to make it large enough. 

Provide for servicing. Part of the 
audio-visual dollar must be spent for 
servicing the equipment. Overhauling 
may often be done most conveniently 
during the summer months when the 
A-V equipment is least used. Motion 
picture projectors, tape recorders, 
record players, combination filmstrip 
and slide projectors, and any equip- 
ment with moving parts and/or am- 
plifiers, should be checked and re- 
paired. Spare lamps, fuses, cords, 
microphones, and accessories should 
be checked and defective items re- 
placed. Screens should be checked 
for tears, darkening material for leaks, 
and all rooms for general audio-visual 
efficiency. Such preventive care is 
good stewardship of the audio-visual 
dollar. About 5 per cent of the A-V 
budget will be needed for repairs and 
replacement. 

The above budget considerations 
give a fairly comprehensive coverage 
of the audio-visual needs of the local 
church. Early in the program a 
larger portion of the budget must go 
for equipment and other expensive 
items than is necessary later. The 
budget can be adjusted accordingly 
from year to year. After initial out- 
lays for room adaptations (darkening, 
ventilating, wiring, screens) and for 
the very expensive items such as 
motion picture equipment, hi-fidelity 
tape equipment, and large capacity 
record players, the annual budget 
could carry the load by splitting the 
A-V-dollar somewhat as follows: 
Training in use (scholarships to 

audio-visual workshops and confer- 

ences, books, magazines, and hand- 

books) —5% 
Non-projected equipment and mate- 

rials —20% 
Projected audio-visual materials 


(filmstrips, slides, films, rentals) 
—30% 

Audio materials (recordings, tapes) 
—15% 


Audio and visual equipment (replace- 
ment and new) —25% 
Servicing audio-visual equipment 
—5% 

Long-range planning for use of 
films by the whole church will save 
money. Major church-related pro- 
ducers have reduced rental rates for 
“block-booking.” If we know our 
overall audio-visual needs, we can 
save 5 per cent and more by booking 
six or more titles at one time. 

It is best to buy audio-visuals from 
reputable dealers who will service 
them when needed. By paying the 
list price we help the dealer stay in 
business to serve us and others 
through his demonstrations and his 
participation in training enterprises in 
the community. 
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Now...four thrilling stories of inspired missionaries 
---yours on full-color filmstrips...silent or with 
sound recordings 


Here are heart-warming filmstrips with dramatic recordings, each telling the 
thrilling story of a selfless man who brought Christianity to his brothers in far 
distant places. 

Each is recommended for church school classes, youth fellowship meetings 
and missionary education groups—for all who might learn from the life work and 
spiritual impact of our Christian missionaries throughout the world. 


FREE! 
new 1958 
Protestant Catalog 


Yours...52 pages covering hundreds 
of religious filmstrips—illustrated with 
pictures from actual films plus full de- 
scriptions. Filmstrips are grouped 
under eight major headings: God; 
Old and New Testaments; Bible His- 
tory and Background; The Christian 
Church; Christian Living; Worship 


ADONIRAM JUDSO 


SCHOHSHSHSHSSHHSSHSHOHSHSHHSSSHSHSHHSHHSHSSHSHSSHSHSHSHHSOHSHOHHOSHSOHOESOHOTOOOES 


America's First Missionary—A793-1 Jungle Missionary—A793-3 and Holidays. Also describes com- 
Adoniram Judson's life and works—the hard- Dr. Albert Schweitzer, world renowned for plete line of SVE audio-visual equip- 
ships, personal sacrifices and lasting accom- his “Reverence for Life’’ philosophy, is shown ment, 

plishments of America’s first foreign mis- in the African jungle helping his brothers in 

sionary ... in Burma during the early 1800’s. physical and spiritual need. Available with COCCOOCOEOEEOE OOOO OOOH OOOOH EOE SOSOD 
Available with record or reading script. record or reading script. 


A793S AR—Complete set, 4 filmstrips, 
in color, with 233% rpm records (each 
with 2 narrations)............. $28.00 


A793S A—Complete set, 4 filmstrips, 
in color, with reading scripts for each. 


$22.00 

Each filmstrip, with 331% rpm record. 

$9.00 

Each filmstrip, with reading script. 

$6.00 

FRANK LAUBACH TOYOHIKO KAGAWA For more information about these and 

; many other outstanding inspirational 

The World's Reading Teacher—A793-2 God's Man in Japan—A793-4 filmstrips, send now for your free SVE 

Frank Laubach’s amazing achievement—the | Toyohiko Kagawa, a great Christian’s story— catalog. Mail the coupon today. 

life story of a modern day missionary who his steadfast devotion to the underprivileged 
fought illiteracy with revolutionary new meth- people of Japan. Depicts his teachings of 
ods—taught 60 million people to read in 249 “piety, purity, peace, labor and service’... 
languages in 84 faraway lands. Available with his lifelong struggle toward a noble goal, 


record or reading script. Available with record or reading script. 


ES Seuss aS as : poh pista SSS SS 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
(A Business Corporation), 1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


| Chy2 20 ee 2 County, 2 ee tate. 


Please send free 1958 Protestant Catalog to: 

ke 

ie Name 

ka Church 

i Address. 

bl b : Subsidiary of Graflex, Ine. ye 

oe Member of General Precision Se i ¢ 
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Prepared by 

the Department of A-V 

and Broadcast Education of 

and National Council of Churches 


Continuing former services of 
the Visual Education Fellowship 


Current Evaluations 
(from a nationwide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


Christmastide 

40-frame sound filmstrip, color, script, 
guide, 1 3314 rpm recording. Produced by 
Cathedral Films, 1956. . Available from 
denominational publishing houses and 


other local Cathedral dealers. Sale: $10.00. . 


The Christmas story is told as recorded 
in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
Both accounts are read as found in the 
King James Version, and the recording 
offers narration for a children’s presen- 
tation on the flip-side. .Artwork is in 
water colors. 

Aiding the accurate understanding of 
the Nativity by its separation of the two 
Gospel accounts, the material is recom- 
mended as an instructional aid with 
primaries and juniors, and as an inspira- 
tion piece for family groups. Though 
some frames tend to glamorize the story- 
line, overall artwork is very pleasing. 
Some users may choose to use the adult 
side of the record for all age levels since 
its male narration is less condescending 
and generally better in vocal quality. 

(II-A-2; III-D-2)* 


The Christmas Spirit 

30-minute motion picture, color or 
b&w. Produced by Family Films, 1956. 
Available from Religious Film Libraries, 
denominational publishing houses, and 
other local Family rental libraries. 
Rental: $22.50 color, $13.50 b&w, during 
December, 


*Areas of subject classification as used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, com- 
posite professional reference for church- 
related A-V material evaluations. Copies of 
the current set (1954 Third Edition and ’55, 
56, and ’57 Supplements, containing more 
than 2500 titles) are still available at 
$10 per set from the Department of A-V 
& Broadcast Education, 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Indi- 
vidual copies of the 1957 Supplement (re- 
leased October 1st) are available from 
DAVBE at $3 per copy. 
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As Christmas draws closer, Rod longs 
increasingly for a particular horse in 
Steve Morgan’s stable, but Rod’s folks 
can’t afford a similar gift for his step- 
brother, Don. The holiday draws still 
closer and Rod begins to think about Don 
and the Shetland pony Don would like. 
Finally, Rod makes his decision and tells 
the stable-keeper he wants to buy the 
pony. Steve knows some of the back- 
ground to the lad’s choice and asks him 
why he wants to do such a thing. Rod 
explains that it will be better this way: 

e can still ride a pony but Don is too 
small to ride a horse. Steve is a bit 
shaken by this. He had forgotten most 
of what the Christmas spirit involved 
since his son was killed in World War I 
on Christmas Eve. Christmas morning, 
he brings the pony and the horse to Rod’s 
home, explaining he would like to have 
given more symbols of love to his own 
son. 

Combining a group of excellent tech- 
nical qualities, the film is highly recom- 
mended as an inspiration piece and en- 
tertainment with family groups. Its 
dramatic impact would be heightened 
within a worship setting but informal 
presentation could have value. Some 
viewers may doubt the reality of Rod’s 
decision, yet the overall story-line is 
believable and handled with restrained 
sensitivity. 

(VII-C; VI-B-7)* 


The Meaning of Christmas series 

Four sound filmstrips, average 40 
frames each, color, scripts, guides, 2 3314 
rpm records. Produced by Society for 
Visual Education, 1956. Available from 
denominational publishing houses and 
other local SVE dealers. Sale: $27 for 
the complete series; $6 for each filmstrip 
with script and guide only. 

The World that Needed Jesus presents 
the social and political conditions in 
Palestine before Jesus’ birth. Roman 
might and oppression is mentioned in 
terms of its effect on the Jewish people 
and their intense longing and need for 
the long-expected Messiah. 

The Enrollment at Bethlehem covers 
the events following Caesar Augustus’ 
enrollment order. The historical back- 
grounds of the taxation census are re- 
viewed as introduction to the journey 
of Mary and Joseph. 

Shepherds Out in the Field visualizes 
life as it was in the town of Bethlehem 
just prior to Jesus’ birth. It also details 
the ways of the Palestinian shepherds 
and dramatizes the announcement of the 
Nativity to them, concluding with a 
portrayal of their visit to the stable. 

Good News to All People opens with 
the birth of Jesus and proceeds to sug- 
gest the meaning of the “good news” now 
incarnate. 

Generally excellent and adaptable, the 
series is recommended as a set of in- 
structional aids with juniors through 
adults; “Shepherds” is highly recom- 
mended for the same use with the same 
ages. With proper utilization, the series 
could be used with primaries, also. Rich 
in historical and cultural backgrounds, 
the materials are ideal for one-a-Sunday 
use throughout December, yet any one 


would be able to stand on its own. 
Though the artwork, done by two dif- 
ferent artists, may bring mixed reactions 
from adults, all other technical qualities 
are excellent. 

(II-A-2; III-A-2)* 


The Other Wise Man 

25-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by Church-Craft Pictures, 1954. 
Available from the producer, 3312 Lindell 
Blwd., St. Louis, Mo., denominational 
publishing houses, and other local CCP 
dealers. Sale: $5.40. 

Intended to be part of a “package” 
presentation, the filmstrip visualizes the 
well-known Henry Van Dyke story as 
adapted in a Lorenz Company pageant. 
Musical selections are woven into the 
total script in order to provide a complete 
program. 

When used within the framework of a 
worship service, the filmstrip is accept- 
able with junior highs through adults. 
The strip’s technical qualities include 
generally good art work and fidelity to 
the original story-line. Some may feel, 
however, that there is too much narration 
per frame for dramatic movement. 

(II-A-2)* 


When the Littlest Camel Knelt 

45-frame sound-filmstrip, color, script, 
2 78 rmp records. Produced by Cathe- 
dral Films. Available from denomina- 
tional publishing houses and other local 
Cathedral dealers. Sale: $15 with rec- 
ord, $10 without. 

Here is a little phantasy built around 
the experiences of the “littlest camel’ 
who traveled with his larger cousins 
when the latter carried the Wise Men to 
visit the baby Jesus. It accents the 
spirit of reverence he acquired in the 
course of his journey. 

Imaginative and pleasing, yet obviously 
fictional, the material is recommended as 
seasonal entertainment, acceptable as a 
motivation piece with kindergarten chil- 
dren through younger juniors. Artwork 
is‘fresh and the script seems to recognize 
the interests and depths of understanding 
common to these age levels. The leader 
will want to clarify the fact that the 
story-line’s references to the Nativity 
are not according to biblical accounts. 

(II-A-2)* 


The Story of Silent Night 


30-frame filmstrip, color, captions. Pro- 
duced by the Jam Handy Organization, 
1956. Available from the producer, 2821 
E. Grand Blwd., Detroit, Michigan. Sale: 
$5.95. 

With original paintings, the material 
visualizes the story of the carol’s com- 
position, first performance, and ever- 
spreading fame. It concludes with the 
song’s first verse intended for group 
singing. 

Generally well-done, the piece is rec- 
ommended for family groups as instruc- 
tional entertainment. Though religious 
teachings are not explicit, the overall 
treatment does allow for emphasizing 
them within the total utilization setting. 
Story development is good and artwork 
is generally satisfying. 

(IV-A-5; II-A-2)* 
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AUDIO- 
VISUALS 


SOUND FILMSTRIPS 
on Christian Family Living. 
Each in cartoon form, with records 
and script 


} 


The meaning of Christian stewardship, 
shown by the Gay and Brown families. 


Color. 
$15.00 
IS YOUR HOME FUN? 


Everyday problems in family relation- 
ships. Black and white. 


$10.00 
DEMOCRACY IS HOME MADE 


Autocratic and democratic methods in 
making a home. Black and white. 


$10.00 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 


When children begin to make important 
decisions. Black and white. 


$10.00 


SRS RSCCCCET SUS ECR REE EERE RECESSES e ee 


RECORDS 
ADVENTURES WITH THE BOOK 


Two LP double-faced records of stories 
of how the Bible came to be. Includes 
Puddin’ Head’s Discovery, Puddin’ 
Head and the Apostle Paul, What the 
Bible Really Cost, and The Book 
Crosses the Ocean. 


$8.00 


EE SRESSECRCCSE COCR ES SSRESERE ESOC E ER Eee Rese eee EEC eee Ee 


SOURCE BOOK 


PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS 
IN THE CHURCH 
William S. Hockman 


How to use projected visual aids in 
worship, preaching services, film for- 
ums, and curriculum enrichment. 


$2.00 


Order from your dealer or bookstore 


PILGRIM PRESS 


Let’s Say Merry Christmas in Clay 
24-frame filmstrip, b&w, guide. Pro- 


| duced by Visual Education Consultants, 


1955. Available from the producer, 2066 
Helena St., Madison, Wisconsin. Sale: $3. 

Step-by-step instructions are offered 
on making a variety of Christmas gifts 
and decorations from self-drying clay. 
Angels, charm bracelets, tree decorations, 
candle holders, and other holiday items 
are included in the presentation. 

Simple and explicit in its directions, it 
is highly recommended as an instruc- 
tional material with teachers and leaders 
as well as students from six to sixty. 
The greatest strength lies in its clarity 
and the variety of practical things-to- 
make included. 

(X-C-6)* 


How the Animals 
Discovered Christmas 


14-minute motion picture, color or 
b&w, guide. Produced by Coronet Films, 
1956. Available from local educational 
film libraries. Rental rates will vary. 

The night before Christmas in Cozy 
Valley is one in which a portion of the 
day’s meaning is experienced by the 
animals of the valley. When the blue- 
bird suffers a broken wing, her feathered 
and furry friends get together and over- 
come the obstacles to a merry Christ- 
mas for the little bird. Even the fox 
who originally opposed the charity mani- 
fest by the others is eventually touched 
by the warmth of unconditional giving. 

Light and cleverly executed, the film is 
recommended as inspiring entertainment 
and as a motivational piece for kinder- 
garten and primary children. The ani- 
mation is colorfully drawn and the nar- 
ration’s vocabulary is understandable to 
children of these ages. Try to book the 
color print since the added quality is 
well worth the added cost. 

(VI-B-7, 2)* 


The Children’s Bible: 
New Testament series 

Four filmstrips, averaging 20 frames 
each, color, scripts. Produced by the 
Society for Visual Education, 1955. Avail- 
able from denominational publishing 
houses and other local SVE dealers. 
Sale: $15 for the series, or $4 each. 


Cornelius Hears the Good News. This 
is the story of the Roman Centurion who 
wants to know more about God, so sends 
for Peter. After hearing the story of 
Jesus, he and his family are baptized by 
the disciple. In time, Peter becomes a 
favorite friend of Adrian and Celia, the 
children of Cornelius. 

Emphasizing child evangelism with but 
moderate success, the filmstrip is accept- 
able for primaries and juniors using con- 
servative curriculum. A simple script 
strengthens the impact of only fair art- 
work. 

(III-D)* 

Paul and the 
apostle’s visit to Corinth and taking of 
gifts to fellow Christians in Jerusalem is 
told through the experiences of Felix, a 
Corinthian lad who meets Paul through 
a family friend. Hearing of the need 


Willing Gifts. The, 


among those in Palestine, the boy works 
diligently in order to save enough money © 
to share with them. 

Generally weak in biblical background 
material, the material does offer a credi- 
ble story line and is acceptable as a 
motivational aid with primaries and 
juniors. Artwork is only fair. 

(VI-A-3)* 

Stephen Helps Christians to Share. As — 
the need arises for seven deacons to as- 
sist the disciples in their work, Stephen 
is among those chosen. Since he is a 
favorite of ,the children, his work is 
shared by the youngsters’ parents and a 
more-or-less “joint” ministry is launched. _ 

Similar to “Cornelius” and “Paul” in 
overall quality and educational potential, 
the piece is acceptable for biblical suwp- 
plementation with primaries and juniors. 
Careful utilization leadership could bring 
forth some degree of motivation to Chris- — 
tian stewardship. 

(1II-D; VI-A-3)* 

Timothy, a Boy of Lystra. Impressed © 
by Paul’s healing and preaching minis- 7 
try, Timothy’s family invites the apostle — 
into their home. The youth soon be- © 
comes a Christian and does his best to 
tell others of Jesus. So zealous is he in ~ 
his efforts that, when a young man, he 
is asked by Paul to join him in the 
growing missionary movement. 

Simple and direct, the material is 
recommended for primaries and juniors 
for instructing’ in biblical backgrounds 
as well as motivating Christian commit- 
ment while young. The importance of a 
religious home is also stressed. The 
story-line’s events and accents are in 
keeping with the comprehension levels 
of these ages. Technical qualities are 
adequate. 

(III-D; IV-A-2)* 


— 
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Growing as World Friends 

48-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education, NCCCUSA, 1957. 
Available from the producer, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. and denomina- 
tional publishing houses. Sale: $5. 

Presenting an overview of local mis- 
sionary education of children, the film- 
strip visualizes the similarities and 
variations in teaching youngsters in the 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, and 
junior classes. A number of approaches 
for each age level are offered based on 
techniques employed in test situations. 
The primary purpose of the piece is to 
relate the Church’s missionary program 
to the learning experiences of all ages. 

Suggesting that even the very young 
can learn the foundations of missionary 
responsibility, the material is recom- 
mended for teachers and leaders for in- 
struction in techniques and motivations, 
and for stimulation of discussion of these 
techniques within the general program. 
Parents could benefit from its use since 
several references are made to the home’s 
continuation of the church school’s edu- 
cational efforts. 

Unfortunately, the filmstrip tries to 
cover too much territory and weakens 
itself by dwelling too briefly on each age 
level. It may be, too, that a few points 
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are beyond the present knowledge of the 
average teacher. Therefore, leaders will 
want to be ready to supplement the 
visualized material. Except for these 


weaknesses, a well-rounded missionary E 
education program is presented. : ; 


(V-A, B; X-C-11, 12)* 


Split-Level Family ~ WITH NEWEST FILMSTRIP SERIES 
29-minute motion picture, color or . . 


black-and-white. Produced by Family 
Films and Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, NCCCUSA, for the Joint De- 
partment of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence, NCCCUSA, 1957. Available from 
Religious Film Libraries, denominational 
publishing houses, and other local BFC 
rental libraries. Rental: $12 color, $8 
b&w. 

This is the true-to-life story of a 
rather typical, middle-class, American 
family. Nominally interested in the 
church, they are confronted with the 
contemporary dilemma of financing their 
dream home on a real budget. The par- 
ents come to sense the conflict of values 
involved in the outlay of time and money 
through the example of their teen-aged 
daughter who realizes one day how little 
she is really giving to her church. Thus, 
the film dramatizes the attitude changes, 
decisions, and spirit of rededication ex- 
perienced by an “average” church 
family. 

Presenting a believable portrait of a 
family in one socio-economic class, the 
film is highly recommended for junior 
highs through adults as inspirational in- 
struction as well as a discussion spring- 
board and motivation stimulator. The 
dramatization offers excellent moments 
of sensitivity as the daughter and par- 
ents wrestle with the implications of total 
stewardship. Ideal for a local church 
financial canvass kick-off, the piece would 
return the rental investment most com- 
pletely if shown to your canvassers again 
after its congregational showing. 

(VI-A-3; VII-C, E)* 


How Shall We Live series 

Five sound filmstrips, averaging 45 
frames each, color, scripts, guides, set of 
33144 rpm recordings. Produced by the 


Bre eee iaraducer, 2821 E.-Grand st completed — and you'll want every one! Photographed in 


— From Cathedral Films’ Story of Jesus 


Blwd., Detroit 11, Mich. Sale: $49 com- full color, this sparkling series of 24 filmstrips, each with dual- 
plete; sold only as a complete set. purpose record, is the perfect teaching aid for the life of 
at ee ee Oe ey Christ — study theme of the 1957-58 church year. Each set 
country, the producer has released a of six comes in a sturdy cabinet-type box which holds film- 
junior-senior high version of the highly strips, records and study guides. The Story of Jesus sets a 
eae. peek pea new standard for the religious audio-visual field. Low, low 
social situations, the “How Shall We cost — and 10% discount on sets of 6. See your dealer today! 


Live” series deals with five areas of 
challenge: “Leading and Following,” Ca a a a a a ee 


“Feelings about Others,” “Choosing,” 
o 
Cathedral “Films i022" 
Burbank, California 


“Giving and Taking Advice,’ and “The ! 
| 

Please send me 

| 

| 

| 


| 
Way We Look at Things.” In each film- 
outlined in order to point up the inherent : 

; de f : : ne ey 

eee eee LONE OF | | CZ New filmstrip and motion picture catalogs. 
&- | 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 


strip a series of true-to-life incidents is 
Generally excellent, the series is rec- C) Name of my nearest Cathedral Soundstrip dealer. 


ommended as a set of discussion spring- arte ae I Sisco va vets fade nb va enone | 
boards with junior and senior highs, EWE, FRE ee 
provided a discussion leader is prepared City 


to specifically relate the implications of 
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the material to Christian principles. 
This would be necessary since the set 
was originally produced for the public 
school market. There is no reason to 
let this condition limit its in-church use, 
however. The situations outlined are 
quite real and the problems cited will 
catch the attention and concern of adole- 
scents. The issues involved are clearly 
delineated; review frames at the end of 
each strip allow for recall and review of 
the questions raised along the way. 
(VI-B)* 


The News Reel 


Radiant Manufacturing Company an- 
nounces a new projection screen fabric. 
Named “uniglow,” the material is said 
to give the high reflectivity of glass 
beaded screens at a wider viewing angle 
than ever before. In the past, the screen 
for a relatively wide room was of the 
“matte” type which allowed for ade- 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep our 


y 
teaching pictures 
clean, undamaged 
and indexed for 
immediate use 
you need a Teach- 
ing Picture Filing 
Cabinet. 


Write today for a 


inets which are 
produced in a va- 
riety of models 
and colors. 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 


quate viewing off to the side but gave 
a less brilliant image in general. Details 
about the new fabric can be had from 
local Radiant dealers. 

k * ox 

Concordia Films (Lutheran Church— 

Missouri Synod) announces the release 
of a new and dramatic Christmas film 
from its “This Is the Life” TV series. 
Available in either color or black-and- 
white, the. motion picture is titled “To 
Each a Gift” and runs 29 minutes. It 
may be rented from denominational 
publishing houses and other local Con- 
cordia rental libraries. rae 

* * * 


The National Educational TV network 
offers a potential wealth of material 
for various parts of Christian education 
programs. Kinescopes of many top- 
notch telecasts relevant to some aspect 
of the Church’s philosophy and concern 
are now available at nominal rentals 
from the depository for these films at 
the A-V Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Produced by commercial and educa- 
tional TV stations as well as univer- 
sities from coast-to-coast, the kinescopes 
deal with such subjects as comparative 


religions, child development, marital 
counseling, intergroup relations, and 
techniques of communication. For a 


complete and cross-indexed catalog of 
these films—available for an average 
rental of $3.00 each—write the NETV 
network depository in care of the full 
address given above. 


265 Attend 14th Annual 


Green Lake Conference 


One of the largest groups in its history 
registered for the 14th annual Interna- 
tional Conference on Audio-Visual 
Christian Education in mid-September. 
Delegates representing a record number 
of countries and denominations studied, 
discussed, and viewed from early morn- 
ing until late evening amidst the beauty 
of the American Baptist Assembly on 
Wisconsin’s Green Lake. 

Missionaries and nationals from Can- 
ada, Mexico, Brazil, England, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Ghana, 
Belgian Congo, India, Thailand, Japan, 
and the Philippines joined their Ameri- 
can brethren in concentrated considera- 
tion of the problems met in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization of 
A-Vs in the total work of the world- 
wide Church. The largest U.S. “delega- 
tions” from 24 denominations represented 
came from the Methodist, Presbyterian 
USA, and Evangelical United Brethren 
communions. 

Current.motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
recordings from more than 70 producers 
in the church-related field were utilized 
in the three seminars (for professionals 
and advanced A-V leadership) and 
seven work groups (for those with lesser 
experience or specialization in A-V use). 
More than 300 of these newest materials 
were also available for private previews 
by the Conference delegates. Nearly a 
score of manufacturers loaned equipment 


Wide selection of films 
and filmstrips... 


Approved by your denomina- 


tion... 


Moderately priced... 


Write the nearest film 
library for a catalog. 


Address .... 


SOPHO SERS E HEE He eee ee serene eseereseses eoce 


LIBRARIES 


LOCATIONS OF R.F.L. LIBRARIES 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 
DAYTON 
DENVER 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 1505 Race 
PITTSBURGH 209 Ninth St., 
PORTLAND 
RICHMOND 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 


220 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
57 E. Main Street, 
4006 Live Oak Street, 
240 Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
1457 South Broadway, Denver 10, Colo. 
222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
2408 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 57, Cal. 
2445 Park Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
17 Park Place, New York 7, New York 


Columbus 15, Ohio 
Dallas 4, Texas 


Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


825 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 
8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
1205 N. 45th St., Seattle 3, Washington 
Beaumont & Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


A NATION-WIDE NETWORK OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL FILM LIBRARIES SERVING THE CHURCH 
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worth $50,000 for classroom, general as- 
sembly, and preview use. These were 
but two of the ways in which the A-V 
industry continued its much-appreciated 
cooperation with the church field. 
Recordings were made of each day’s 
general assembly presentations of the 
trio of major leaders: Dr. John Bachman, 
professor of A-V_ education, Union 
Theological Seminary (NYC); Mr. Leslie 
Greenhill, associate director of the in- 
structional research program, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; and Mr. William 
Hockman, church editor of Educational 
Screen & A-V Guide magazine and 
director of Christian education at Glens 
Falls, New York, Presbyterian Church. 
Their statements as well as discussion 
highlights which followed have been 


edited and made available in booklet 
form for those interested. For your 
copy, send one dollar to cover the cost 
of printing and postage only, to “Con- 
ference Findings Booklet,’ DAVBE, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

Long-range planners will want to note 
the plans for the 1958 conference. The 
15th International Conference will be 
held on the campus of Penn State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. from 
August 17th (Sunday) through the 23rd 
(Saturday). Two-week courses good for 
graduate credit and related to the field 
of A-V Christian education, will be 
offered in connection with the ’58 Con- 
ference. 

Watch the Journal’s A-V pages for 
further details. 


a NEW 
Christmas 
Film 


in Color 


feenach a Gilt 


New! In Color or Black and White— 


From “This is the Life’’ 


From the days of the turn of the century, this period 
picture tells the heart-warming story of how love 
and understanding bring Christmas to a family of 
Swedish immigrants. Its message, of selflessness and 
love, is beautifully and realistically portrayed, pre- 
sents a powerful example of the true spirit of 
Christmas translated into everyday life. An excellent 
film for use in Christmas programs and services for 


all age groups. 
RESERVE IT NOW! 


Rental: B & W — $13.50; Color —$22.50. Running Time: 30 minutes 
ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS TO BE SURE OF HAVING 


THIS SEASONAL FILM WHEN YOU WANT IT 


At Leading Religious Film Libraries 
Throughout The Free World 
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Ask for Concordia Film Catalog containing full information on 
film rental savings plan, or write 


Concordia Films occusuo 


TELL IT 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


A story of two boys and the 
pony they wanted for Christmas. « 


A BOY AND HIS BIBLE 
aN boy’s Bible inspires a 
a Christmas editorial. 


THE GUIDING STAR 


The true Christmas spirit in“ 
Christian family living. 4 
¢ BIRTH OF THE SAVIOR 
g The humble birth of the Savior 
&» in the manger at Bethlehem. 


CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


Visit of the wise men and ~ 
the boyhood of Jesus. 


THAT THEY MAY HEAR 
The warm friendship of the 
Christmas spirit melts prejudice. 


e send for your FREE catalog. 


» FAMILY FILMS, INC. ' 
1 5823 Santa Monica Blvd. : 
Hollywood 38, California F 
' Please send me: ry 
i (J) New catalog, containing church calen- 2 
| dar, with films correlated for all major ! 
t church emphases throughout the year. # 
! © Name of nearest Family Films’ fran- ! 
i chised library. : 
: LNs) Seueeaaee Die, Span ee CEE See ee Ae eae te 1 
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desis Resources 


for December 


Primary 
Department 


by Elizabeth ALLSTROM* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
Remembering Jesus 


For the Leader 


Again the best loved of all Christian 
festivals is nearing. Again each leader 
of children’s worship has the privilege of 
joining boys and girls in the celebration 
of Jesus’ birth and of helping them to 
grow in their understanding of its sig- 
nificance. 

No one knows the actual date of 
Christmas. But people who loved Jesus 
were sure that something special came 
into the world when he was born, for in 
him, as he grew up, lived, and taught 
among them, they saw an expression of 
God. 

The sessions are planned to help the 
children to appreciate that the important 
thing about Jesus was the kind of person 
he was, rather than the manner of his 
birth, and to realize that down through 
the centuries his life has been recorded 
in story, song, picture, drama, in order 
that all might hear and see, and let their 
lives be touched by his. The services 
should also help the children to feel the 
universal character of this great festival 
and to experience a kinship with the 
many who celebrate it. : 

Suggested songs are from The Whole 
World Singing,’ Children’s Worship in 
the Church School, and The Singing 
Secret. Several of these songs become 
the basis of the session “Story Play,” 
with each class dramatizing the song of 
its choice. 

Suggested poems are from Children’s 
Worship in the Church School and More 
Children’s Worship in the Church School. 

Stories are from The Singing Secret 
and The Round Window. 


*Specialist in Christian Education of 
Children, New York City. 

1 Prices and sources of all these books 
were given in the article “Resources for 
Children’s Worship” in the October 1957 
issue of the International Journal. 
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The colored study pictures of Jesus’ 
life will include those from on-hand 
curriculum materials, those which have 
been painted by the children themselves, 
and reproductions of Nativity and Ma- 
donna masterpieces by artists of different 
countries. 

Suggested worship settings to be 
prepared by various classes in turn in- 
clude oversize stars placed against a dark 
background, oversize notes and bars of 
music against the background, two or 
three large mounted pictures of incidents 
in the life of Jesus, and a tableau scene 
of Mary and Joseph beside the manger. 


1. Remembering Jesus 
in Stories 


MepLey OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC as children 


gather 

Aut sinc: “I was glad when they said 
to me” 

LEADER: December has come, bringing 


the happy time of Christmas and the 
special time to remember Jesus. While 
we look at the bright stars arranged 
on our curtain, let’s remember the 
night Jesus was born. 


Aut sinc: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
(Stanza 1). 
LEADER: 


Why do people want to remember 
Jesus? (Responses may include: “It’s 
his birthday.” “He was great.” “He 
helped people.”) We celebrate many 
birthdays: that of Washington, who be- 
came our first president; of Lincoln, who 
freed the slaves; of Columbus, who dis- 
covered America. But Jesus did none of 
these things. 

What was there about Jesus to make 
him remembered for these 1,957 years? 
Why do Christian people around the 
world want to celebrate his birthday? 
Why are they so sure he was great? 
(Responses) 

Tatk: “Jesus Did That” 

Perhaps you could understand why 
people think Jesus was so great if you 
could pretend to be some of the people 
who knew him and loved him while he 
was on earth. 

Suppose you were a little boy or girl 
living in Galilee and you liked to be with 
grownups, but whenever you tried to go 
where they were or to listen to them 
talk, one of them would push you aside 
and tell you, “Go away; we’re busy. We 
have no time for children.” Then sup- 
pose someone came along, put his arms 
around you, smiled at you, and said, 
“You are important. I want you here. 
You are needed in God’s world. God’s 
love is for you.” How would you feel? 

That was what Jesus did. 

Suppose you were a sick man and you 
thought your sickness made you different 
from other people so you hid away and 
didn’t want to see any one. Then one 
day Jesus saw you. He told you, “Inside, 
you are just like other people. You can 
do many things if you try. Have con- 
fidence in yourself. Remember, God 
cares about you.” How would you feel? 

That was the way Jesus helped. 

Suppose you were a man who collected 
large amounts of tax money for your 
government and people began to think 
you kept it for yourself, that you were 
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School, Harpers. 


a thief, a cheat. Friends stopped coming 
to your house or speaking to you. People 
avoided you. Then suppose someone, in 
front of all these others, smiled at you 
and ssid, “I like you. I am coming to 
your house.” What might happen? 

That is what Jesus did. 

Of course people like these remem- 
bered Jesus! He believed in them. He 
gave them reason to believe in them- 
selves. He helped them become the kind 
of persons they wanted to be. And his 
life, through all these many years, has 
kept right on helping people to grow 
and change. 

READ POEM: “The Greatest” 
SHOW THE BIBLE: 

This part of the Bible (open to New 
Testament pages) tells these and many 
other stories of Jesus. Many of the 
verses help us to understand how the 
people he helped felt about him. (Read 
Acts 10:38: “Jesus ... went about do- 
ing good .. . for God was with him.”) 

“Yes,” the people said, “we watch 
Jesus, and all that he does helps us to 
understand more about God.” 


Att sinc: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 


LEADER continues: 


After Jesus died, those who had loved 
him, had learned from him, had been 
helped by him, told others what they 
remembered, and these in turn told 
others. All wished they too might have 
seen and known Jesus. Years later, Dr. 
Luke heard the stories when he went to 
Galilee, and he wrote them down. His 
stories about Jesus are in this book. 
(Show the book of Luke.) 

By the time Dr. Luke heard the stories 
there was probably no one living who 
had been in Bethlehem the night Jesus 
was born; no one could say what had 
really happened. But those who knew 
about Jesus’ life on earth were sure the 
night he was born must have been a very 
special night, a very wonderful night, 
with bright stars shining, with singing 
voices announcing his birth, with shep- 
herds hearing the Good News and leav- 
ing their flocks to go and search for him. 

Dr. Luke put all of these into his story, 
and Christian people believe the story 
he wrote is the most beautiful one ever 
written. 

READ THE STORY 

2:8-16): 

“And in that region there were shep- 
herds out in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And an angel 
of the Lord appeared to them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone around them... 


(Portions of Luke 


“And the angel said to them ... I 
bring you good news of a great joy... 
to you is born this day .. . a Savior, who 


is Christ the Lord . . . you will find a 
babe wrapped in swaddling cloths and 
lying in a manger.’ 

“And suddenly there was ... a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God 
and saying, 

‘Glory to God in the highest, 

and on earth peace among men with 

whom he is pleased!’ 

. . the shepherds said to one another, 
‘Let us go over to Bethlehem and see 
this thing that has happened’. . . And 
they went with haste, and found Mary 
and Joseph, and the babe lying in a 
manger.” : 


LEADER continues: , 
Dr. Luke’s beautiful story has been 
translated into more than a thousand 
languages and dialects. In countries all 
around the world people read it again 
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Inspiring new sound filmstrips for 
your Christmas programs 


“Christinas 


WITH OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS” 


IN FULL COLOR—WITH RECORDS Z- \\ 


Children discover the origin of favorite Christ- 
mas customs. For 8 year olds and up. Original 
photos, with 33% rpm records. 


Christmas in Germany—A848-1 A family Christmas cele- 
bration photographed in the little village of Laufen, 
Germany. 


Christmas in Mexico—A848-2 Christmas in the land of 
sun 'n siesta. Colored photographs show traditions of a 
tropic clime. 

Christmas in England—A848-3 A London family's Christ- 
mas celebration showing time-honored English customs. 
Christmas in Norway—A848-4 Colorful Christmas tradi- 
tions in the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

A848SAR Complete set, 4 filmstrips, in color, 2 33% rpm 
HO CONC Siagtes Nae oa mremer ts ponlarey aut.) cura Ne eas neato «D2 ba 


“THE MEANING OF 


Christmas” 


IN FULL COLOR—WITH RECORDS 


Planned for the four Sundays preceding 
Christmas—for 9 year olds and up, with 33% \\ 
rpm records. 


The World That Needed Jesus—A849-1 World condi- 
tions—the search for the Messiah—just prior to the birth 
of Christ. 


The Enrollment at Bethlehem—A849-2 Caesar 
Augustus’ census in Palestine, Mary and Joseph arrive 
in Bethlehem. 


Shepherds Out in the Field—A849-3 Palestinian shep- 
herds hear of Jesus’ birth—find Him in the manger—go 
forth with the good news. 

Good News for All People—A849-4 What Jesus 'birth 
meant to the world—what it means to the world today. 
A849RS Complete set, 4 filmstrips, in color, 2 33% rpm 
GE COLCS heey aeN eae re eee bared Ate Lipase To, «cen risepe 100, 


E fee E El New Holiday Lists scores of filmstrips and slides including: Story of Thanksgiving; Little Engine 


That Could; Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer; A Christmas Carol plus many 


Program Booklet more. Request your free copy today! 


oe i SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. I 
NewThanksgiving Programs i (A Business Corporation) 

“Indians for Thanksgiving.’’ Pilgrim 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois | 

girls befriend a lost Indian boy—for 6 I Please send, without obligation, my free 1957 SVE Holiday Program | 
to 11 year olds. Full color; complete Booklet. 

with 33)4 rpm record; A249-1R_..$10 | Name | 

“Why We Have Thanksgiving.’’ Film i ~ i 
traces Thanksgiving celebrations Subsidiary of 1 Church 

since Bible times—for 9 year olds and Cole ine. I 

Re eee ge Memon etames! |W Adgross : ed | 

recision Equipment | 
Corp. Group City 2 ee County State. 4 
re Mes sees eee ee ee ee es 
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Rose Marie is a shy and frail little three-year old American Indian 
girl. She is shy and timid because she thinks no one ever notices her 
or cares anything about her. Her father is away for long periods of 
time job hunting. He can’t find any work on the reservation. She is 
frail because she has to survive as an infant with practically no milk 
diet. Her home is a shack with a dirt floor without furniture or the 
She is hungry most of the time. Yet she is a 
pretty girl with winsome dimples and deep brown eyes—a wistful 
child who timidly seems to yearn for a bit of attention. She could be 


barest of comforts. 


NO 
ONE 


EVER 


HER 


very affectionate and grateful if she knew someone loved her. 


Rose Marie, like many other American Indian children, needs to 
find a friend and be “adopted” through Christian Children’s Fund’s 
Indian centers in four states. The cost of such an “adoption” is $10 
a month and the contributor receives the child’s name, address, picture 


and story and can exchange correspondence. 


I want to “adopt” an Indian boy [J 
girl []. Please send me my child’s 
name, address, picture and story. I 
understand I can write to my child. 

Enclosed please find $120 for the 
year [] or $10 for the first month (J. 
I understand I have the privilege 
of cancelling my “adoption” at any 


time. I cannot “adopt” a child but 
I will pledge per month for a 
year []. I enclose my single gift D. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


Name 

Address. 

Ciige Se REZ oe 
State 


For information about the ‘‘adop- 
tion” of non-Indian children in 
the United States or in 30 other 
countries, please write to: 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
—— CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.—— 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
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Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 250 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 


experienced, efficient, economical and 


conscientious. 


Rose Marie’s tribe, the Papagos, Jive in a 
barren desert country where 50 acres of 
land is required for one cow. Less than 
a third of them speak English and 40% 
of the children are not in school. These 
“frst American” children very definitely 


need help, 


and again, and with each reading they 

remember Jesus who grew up to show 

God’s love in many ways. 

Aut sinc: “O Sing Unto the World that 
Love is Born’’ (Repeat the refrain.) 


PRAYER: 

God, whom Jesus called Father, we 
thank you for all the joy that came into 
the world when Jesus was born. Just 
as his friendly spirit entered into lives 
of people long ago, may it enter into our 
lives to bless them. Amen. 


2. Remembering Jesus in Song 


Music of familiar carols as children 
gather 

LEADER: 

“QO come all ye faithful, 
triumphant, 

O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem. 

O come let us adore him, O come let us 
adore him, 

Christ the Lord.” 

Today we shall remember Jesus in 
song. Our call to worship is from a 
favorite song about Jesus. Song writers 
make us use our imaginations. They 
make us-feel. In the two songs we shall 
sing we may imagine pictures and feel- 
ings. “Silent Night” was written in Ger- 
man words and children in a church 
choir were the first to sing it. The first 
singers of the spiritual, “Mighty Day” 
just let the way they felt tumble out in 
words! Their feelings became the song 
and it probably was a long time before 
these words were written down. 

Aut sinc: “Silent Night” (Stanza 1) and 
“Mighty Day”® Another stanza “Star 
rose in the East” may be added. (See 
below under service 3.) 

Leaver: The next song writer lets us 
imagine the many gifts the animals in 
the stable may have given to the Baby. 
Could you have imagined such an idea 
for a song? 

Att sinc: “The Friendly Beasts” Then 
ask for a song choice from the children 
and comment about the theme before 
singing. 

Two CHILDREN sing together: 

(Two children may have previously 
prepared at home the Latin chorus of “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful”: 

Venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus, Dominum. 

Or they may sing a carol of their choice 

which they have practiced in advance.) 

TELL THE Story: “The Singing Secret,’ 
introducing by saying: “Stories of 
Jesus in song have traveled around the 
world to be known and loved by people 
in many lands. The song in this story 
traveled, too.” 

Sinc THE song: “To Bethlehem, Come 
Let Us Go” “How far did this song 
travel? What part of Jesus’ story does 
it tell? If the villagers really remem- 
bered the song, what might have hap- 
pened in their village?” 

PRAYER: 

God of love, you seem very close to us 
whenever we sing the stories of Jesus, 
meow life helped others to know your 
ove. 

You seem very close whenever we see 
one person reaching out to another in 
good-will and thoughtfulness. 


3 The Whole World Singing, Friendship 
Press. 


joyful and 
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May we, like Kamalam, find ways to 
make Jesus known in song and story to 
those who may not yet know him. Amen. 


3. Remembering Jesus 
in pictures 

(As the children gather they will see 
that the worship setting includes several 
large, colored pictures of incidents in the 
life of Jesus, each picture mounted and 
arranged to be accessible later. Some 
will be pictures which the children them- 
selves have painted, either at home or in 
class. Others will be Nativity scenes 
and Madonnas painted by great masters.) 


Leaper: Reads the words of the spir- 
itual, “Wasn’t That a Mighty Day?’” 
and adds another stanza: 

“A star shone in the Kast, Hallelu! 

A star shone in the East 

When Jesus Christ was born.” 


Aut sinc: “Mighty Day” 


LEADER: 

Long ago, before stories of Jesus were 
printed in books or put into songs, how 
do you suppose people knew them? Peo- 
ple who knew them told them to others. 
It was a good way to learn them, a way 
that is still used today. I have told some 
of the stories to you. Mother and Father 
have probably told others to you. What 
are some that you remember? 

Another way to learn the stories about 
Jesus is to look at pictures which illus- 
trate them. This way is also used today. 
Here are some pictures that children 
have made. 

(Show paintings or drawing of Christ- 
mas scenes made by children.) 

What does the artist want us to feel 
when we look at his picture? What is 
he trying to tell? How has he arranged 
the scene to make us use our imagina- 
tions? Notice how each artist has made 
his picture in his own way. 

In the days before printing presses, 
when books were copied by hand and in 
a language only a few could read, pic- 
tures were a wonderful way of telling 
this Greatest Story. Artists put their 


paintings on paper, on wood, cn canvas, ~ 


on the bare white walls of their churches. 
Some artists worked in glass, shaping 
the colored pieces of assorted sizes to 
make beautiful pictures. Many churches 
today have these colored picture win- 
dows. What stories of Jesus have you 
seen told in pretty windows? 

Artists put their love into their pictures 
and made each one as real as possible so 
that all who traveled to see it could un- 
derstand its message. 

Show Nativity and Madonna pictures. 
Help the children to see that each artist 
put into his picture what seems im- 
portant to him. Encourage children’s com- 
ments. Notice that each artist has painted 
the Baby in the likeness of the baby he 
knows best: Chinese, Italian, Dutch, 
African; yet each mother shows the same 
love for her child, Love is the same in 
all countries. 


OFFERING AND PRAYER: 

(If a special Christmas project is cus- 
tomary, the children may wish to buy 
a copy of their favorite picture of Jesus 
as a gift for a church school group that 
has none. The prayer may express praise 
for all artists from long ago to the pres- 
ent who, through their pictures, have 
kept alive the stories of Jesus and made 
them real.) 
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4. Remembering Jesus through 


story play 


(As the children gather, two children 
as Mary and Joseph sit beside the 
manger in a tableau scene in front of 
the star-covered background. The story 
incidents will be enacted in turn beside 
the family group. Note that this service 
requires previous practice by the separate 
classes or individuals.) 

AL sine: “O, Sing Unto the World that 
Love is Born’” 

LeapDER: Today our thoughts go again 
to Bethlehem as we live again the story 
of the night when Mary and Joseph 
watched beside the Baby, when shep- 
herds and others came to honor him. 


Att sine: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
PRAYER: 
O God, in all our celebration of this 


beautiful festival, may we ever keep in 
our minds and hearts that this is Jesus 
whom we honor. Just as people of long 
ago kept the scene alive with stories, 
songs, pictures, may we too go back in 
imagination to the family in the stable in 
Bethlehem, to the shepherds who found 
him there, to all who came to honor 
him. Help us to make the peace, love and 
goodwill we find there a part of our lives 
ra and forever. Amen. 


CLASS sINGS THE sonc: “A Christmas 
Antiphon’”® (Standing beside the 
tableau figures, the class sings the song 
as previously practiced.) 

Mary sincs: “Lullaby to the Christ 
Child’* (Mary lifts Baby from manger 
and sings as previously practiced.) 

Crass Piays THE Sone: “To Bethlehem, 
Come Let Us Go” (Pretending to be 
shepherds, the group comes singing 
from the “fields” to stand beside the 
manger.) 

Cuiass Piays THE Sone: “Bring a Torch, 

Jeannette, Isabella!’” (As French 
peasant children carrying pretend 
torches, the class comes singing from 
various parts of the room to see the 
“beautiful son.”) _ 
Cuass Prays a Poem: “Indian Christ- 
mas” (One child speaks the poem 
as others, pretending to be Indian 
children, leave their gifts beside the 
manger. Gifts may be real or fashioned 
from paper.) 

Crass Pirays a Porm: “What Shall I 
Give to the Child in the Manger?”® 


4 The Singing Secret, Friendship Press. 
5 More Children’s Worship in the 
Church School, Harpers. 
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LTEYSupplies Enrich Christmas 


THE NATIVITY with panels showing the Shepherds and Wisemen (illustrated) is a beautiful Christmas 
scenery background equalled in richness only by its companion scene ‘Little Town of Bethlehem”. 


CHRISTMAS SCENERY 
BACKGROUNDS 


2 scenes as above. Beautiful indoors or 
out. 2 sizes. Large: 1914 ft. wide x 7 
ft. high in 3 easy-to-handle sections, 
used together or separate. Complete, ea. 
$9.75. Small: 9% ft. wide x 3% ft. 
high, ea. $5.95. Specify scene and size 
desired. Shipping costs extra. 


1958 CALENDARS — 12 famous paint- 
ings, daily Scripture Texts: Ea. 45c. 
UE Sa ee Bens © > ee $4.50 


CHRISTMAS CARD SPECIAL—French 
Fold, beautifully colored, linen finish, 
size 4144 x 5% inches. Excellent for 
pastors, superintendents, teachers, ete. 
25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 100 for 

$3.50 


CHRISTMAS BULLETIN matching 
above card. Lithographed in rich colors. 
100 for $2.00; 500 for $8.00; 1,000 
POMS to airs, /chersiayaieleranipie’s is ‘$14. 00 


10 Commandments Bracelet 


Popular gift item. Rich chain and 
10 disks, gold plated and hand 
polished. Each commandment 
clearly stamped on separate gold 
metal disk. Attractive gift box, in- 
cluding Federal tax, only $1.00 ea. 


poetry, etc. Size 54% x 714% 
stained edges, only. 


Prayer Poem bespeaking reverence, 


10 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. 53, Chicago 3, Illinois 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—New 1957 ‘‘Sunshine’’ Assortments. 
Text designs with envelopes. Box $1.00. 18 Parchment Folders, Bible Verses. 
Box. .$1.00. 21 De Luxe Folders with Scripture Texts, only.......... $1.25 


BILLY GRAHAM by Stanley High. 
message and his mission. Tells how he draws and moves such vast audiences 
MDG ROLESAMCS: oP TACE stat erelstel ature: ¢ ctaverslg im ol csmiageterelelafaalelsleiei sisi aie’s $3.95 


SHARE MY PLEASANT STONES—Eugenia Price’s latest publication. Daily 
Devotional book with 365 meditations revealing deep spiritual wisdom. . 


eee $4.25 


---- $1.00 


21 Scripture 


CHRISTMAS CANDY BOXES. Colorful, 1% lb. shipped flat. Manger, Church 
and Shepherd scenes. Actual shipping is charged. Doz.. 


-30c; 100... .$2.15 


RED STOCKING COLLECTORS—Holds $1.00 in dimes; 100 for only $5.75. 


BOOKS 


The personal story of the man, his 


- $3.00. 


THROUGH GATES OF SPLENDOR—Dramatic story of the recent martyrdom 
of five missionaries by the Auca Indians in Ecuador told by Elizabeth Elliot, 
one of the five widows. 64 pages of actual photographs included. Price. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT 
NOTES — Commentary on 
International §S.S. Lessons 
TOSS ev ads sins 


HIGLEY’S S.S. LESSON 
COMMENTARY 1958 (In- 
ternational Uniform) $2.25 


Give “VISUAL AIDS” Bible 


Beloved King James Version. 500 illustrations right on the page with 
related text. Illuminates and clarifies the Bible story. New readable 
type, set in paragraphs according to literary form: narrative, dialogue, 
inches. Beautifully bound in blue buckram, 
. $3.00. Black limp binding........... 


MY KITCHEN PRAYER—A bright pleasing wall Plaque, featuring new 
devotion and hospitality. Litho- 
graphed in 4 colors. Size 7 x 7 inches in gift box, only..... 


MAGIC SLATE CHRISTMAS BOOK—Popular gift for youngsters. .25c 


-$3.75. 


bette | 
RECITATION BOOKS—Program Helps 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
BOOK #16—¢raded recitations for all 
Departments, plus songs and simple one- 
BCH IDIAVS Teteia Set temtohs «ate ieiataiaitan = ake 40c 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION BOOK #31 
—Recitations, dialogues, plays for all 
De Ro Ncw h GEHL ONG CAOn COP GEee 40c 
CHRISTMAS TREASURY #68—Worship 
service, pageants, recitations. Pri. Jr. & 
tig eS becaolg Aeyc eR CAI Ae OCR 40c 
CHRISTMAS HELPER #57 — New 
Handbook for Program Committee. . .40c¢ 
PRIZE WINNING CHRISTMAS PRO- 
GRAMS FOR LARGE & SMALL psi 
Bee cot i A Tec Ok one ee ic 
WRITE for Complete list of Christmas 
Pageants and Services. 
pe rr rrr rrr) 


New 1958 Catalog FREE 
Ask for it Today! 


Add 15¢ postage on orders under $3, 
and 5c for each additional $1 
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(This Spanish story is presented in 
the same manner.) 

Cuass Piays THE Sone: “Birthday Pres- 
ents” (Stanzas 1, 2, 3)* (“Japanese” 
children present the three gifts in turn 
as class sings.) 

Aut Sing Ciosinc Hymn: “Mighty Day”’ 


5. Rembering Jesus in 


another land 


LEADER: 
“Come again to this special place, 
Come again with gladness. 
Let your minds and hearts be ready, 
To meet with friends, 
To listen, learn, learn and worship.” 
This week has brought a special day to 
all your homes, a day with surprises and 
fun, trees with pretty decorations, pack- 
ages with gay wrappings, family carol 
singing, visiting and having guests. 
Each family fills the day with those 
things that make it special for them. 
Which part of the preparations in your 
house did you like best to do? Why? 
Which part of your family’s celebration 
especially pleased Mother? Father? I 
wonder why? 
What new idea came to you to include 
in next year’s celebration? 


Srncine Time: (The children will choose 


two or three carols for singing.) 
TALKING TIME: 

In the Christmas story play we enjoyed 
scenes from many lands. Which do you 
especially remember? 

In his home in India, Jaswunt prepared 
for Christmas in ways that none of you 
have talked about, in ways we did not 
see in the story play. Jaswunt and his 
family call this holiday “Great Day.” 


TELL THE sToRY: “Lights for Christmas” 
DISCUSSION: 

How did Mother feel when Jaswunt 
said he could prepare for Great Day? 

How did Father feel when he saw the 
lights of Christmas? 

How did Jaswunt feel when he saw 
Father? 

Christmas feelings must be the same 
in every family in every land! 

PRAYER: 

For all the happy times of Christmas, 
we give thanks: for ribbons and wreaths, 
colored pennants and scenes painted on 
walls, the pretty lights of candles and 
those from hundreds of little oil lamps, 
cookies in fancy shapes and cakes with 
silvery icing, songs inside churches and 
outside under mango trees. May we try 
to keep this special happiness in our 
hearts through all the year. Amen. 


6 The Round Window, Friendship Press. 


Junior Department 


For the Leader 


The Advent season should prepare us 
to celebrate the birthday of Jesus Christ. 
The National Council of Churches lists 
the seasons of the Church Year as: 
Advent, Christmastide, Epiphany, Lent, 
Eastertide, Whitsuntide, and Trinity sea- 
son. As were the Jewish festivals of the 
Old Testament, the great Christian fes- 
tivals, Christmas and Easter, are pre- 
ceded by times of preparation, Advent 
and Lent. 

The four Sundays before Christmas 
can help us, through Bible: reading, 
prayer, and sharing with others, to realize 
more of the meaning of Christ’s coming 
to the world and to our own lives. The 
keynotes of Advent are hope and ex- 
pectancy. Each Sunday of the four 
weeks before Christmas has its own 
theme: the coming of Jesus as pro- 
claimed in creation, in the Bible, by the 
prophets, and by John the Baptist. 

The theme of the second week, Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, is widely observed 
and is especially suitable for juniors to 
use. (Note materials to be ordered in 
advance.) It is in the Bible that we 
read the promises of the coming Child 


*Director of Christian Education, River- 
side Community Church, Hood River, Ore- 
gon. 
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by Elizabeth Patton MOSS* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of the Church 


and how these promises were fulfilled. 
It is in the Bible that we have the record 
of the birth of Jesus and of his I'fe. 
Advent reminds us of the coming of 
Jesus Christ in history, of the hope that 
he will come again to reign over all the 
earth, and of the fact that he comes con- 
tinually into the hearts and lives of all 
that make ready and prepare him room. 


Sometimes children find it difficult to 
realize that the Christ Child of the 
Christmas festivities is the same person 
who grew up to be the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who taught and suffered and died and 
rose. Our Christian faith must not stop 
with worship at the manger. Let us be 
sure that our Lord continues to grow up 
in our thinking and in our living. Let 
it be plain that the same Jesus who was 
born in Bethlehem is the King and Head 
of the church today. 


Perhaps this month you cen a’range to 
display a series of great paintings about 
the whole life of Christ, not only Christ- 
mas pictures. There is a portfolio called 
“Religious Paintings by Great Masters” 
with text by Marvin Halverson of the 
Department of Worship and the Arts of 
the National Council of Churches.' Artext 


1Published by Harry Abrams, 104 East 
44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Prints, Inc., of Westport, Conn., has a list 
of “25 Masterpieces in Art: Life of 
Christ” (see their catalog). Many prints 
can be purchased from the National 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York City, the 
Chicago Art Museum and other galleries. 
Public libraries often have good col- 
lections of mounted pictures. You will 
want to choose each picture carefully and 
not order sight unseen. 

A hymn which brings out this same 
idea of the Christ Child growing up is, 
“Q sing a song of Bethlehem” in the 
Presbyterian Hymnal and others. Three 
stanzas are quoted: 


O sing a song of Bethlehem, 

Of shepherds watching there, 

And of the news that came to them 
From angels in the air: 

The light that shone on Bethlehem 
Fills all the world today; 

Of Jesus’ birth and peace on earth 
The angels sing alway. 


O sing a song of Nazareth, 

Of sunny days of joy, 

O sing of fragrant flowers’ breath, 

And of the ‘sinless Boy: 

For now the flowers of Nazareth 

In every heart may grow; 

Now spreads the fame of His dear Name 
On all the winds that blow... 


O sing a song of Calvary, 
Its glory and dismay; 
Of Him who hung upon the tree, 
And took our sins away: 
For He who died on Calvary 
Is risen from the grave, 
And Christ our Lord, by heaven adored, 
Is mighty now to save. 
—Louts F. BENson 

Perhaps you will prefer to use just 
one Christmas picture as part of the 
worship center for the entire month. 
Or you may arrange around the sides 
of the room an exhibit showing how 
various artists have interpreted the 
Christmas story. Such a series of pic- 
tures can also be shown in an opaque 
projector with comments telling what to 
look for in each picture. With carols 
interspersed, this makes a worshipful 
service in itself. Guidance in the selec- 
tion of pictures can be found in Christ 
and the Fine Arts and The World’s Great 
Madonnas by Cynthia Pearl Maus (Har- 
per’s), and in Great Art and Children’s 
Worship by Jean Louise Smith (Abing- 
don Press). Notes on famous paintings 
are given at the end of these services. 

Plan for extra quietness and beauty in 
these services as Christmas nears and the © 
children’s excitement mourtts. Add prel- 
udes and interludes of Christmas music 
on the piano or records for listening, such 
as excerpts from Bach and from Handel’s 
The Messiah. 

Keep in mind that Christmas is the 
birthday of Jesus. What gift can we give 
him? How can we best please him? 
What can we do for him? Emphasize 
the religious message of all the songs you 
use. (Sometimes carols are heard so 
often everywhere at this season that they 
become meaningless.) Learn one or two 
that are new, and learn more about the 
familiar ones. Find out who the authors 
were and why they wrote the songs you 
use. 
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OrrerToRY Hymn ror Montu: “We give 
Thee but Thine own” 
SUGGESTED PRAYER FoR MontH: ‘“O come 


to my heart, Lord Jesus; there is room 
in my heart for Thee.” 


1. First Sunday in Advent 


WorsHie CENTER: Christmas greens, 
candles, a picture of Jesus, such as 
Murillo’s “Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
Botticelli’s “Adoration: of the Child,” 
or Giorgione’s “Adoration of the Shep- 
herds.” 

PreLupE: Selected Christmas music, per- 
haps familiar carols. 

CatL To WorsHip: “Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord . . . Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord... 
Hosanna in the highest.” 

Hymn: “Hark, the herald angels sing” 

Scripture: Psalm 24 in unison or re- 
sponsively 

Hymn: “O come, O come, Emmanuel” 
(If unfamiliar, explain and read in 
unison.) 

TatK: An explanation of Advent, and a 
description of the picture or pictures 


used. (See “Notes on Christmas 
Paintings” at the end of these serv- 
ices.) 

Hymn: “O sing a song of Bethlehem” 


(Words printed above) 
OFFERING 
PRAYER 
Hymn: 


“Silent night! Holy night!” 


2. Second Sunday in Advent, 
Universal Bible Sunday 


WorsHie CeEntTER: Large open Bible, 
Christmas greens or candles. 

Hymns: “O come, O come, Emmanuel” 
and “O little town of “Bethlehem” 

PROJECT: 

From the American Bible Society, 450 
Park Avenue. New York, N.Y., get a 
Literature and Audio-Visual Catalog and 
order material from it for today. You 
may want to send a special offering to 
the Society. 

If you do not have a display of Christ- 
mas art, you might use for today one of 
the Loan Exhibits from the Bible Society, 
facsimile pages from early English Bibles 
or specimen pages of the Bible in vari- 
ous foreign languages. Or use the 
Friendship Press map, “The Bible in All 
the World.” A filmstrip and movies are 
also available from the Bible Society. 

Plan also for an exhibit of unusual 
Bibles by asking the children to bring 
from home and borrow from neighbors 
antique family Bibles, Bibles of his- 
torical interest, Bibles in foreign lan- 
guages, various versions of the English 
Bible, etc. Allow time in the worship 
service to talk about whatever project 
you have selected, and time after the 
service to look at the exhibit. 

See suggestions under “For the Leader” 
above for the relevance of the Bible to 
the Christmas season. Some of these 
“esl may be brought out in a simple 
talk. 

OrrertoryY Hymn (See suggestion in “For 
the .Leader’’) 

Hymns: 
happy morn” and “Ah, dearest Jesus, 
Holy Child” 

Unison Ciostnc PRAYER 
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“Christians, awake, salute the 


3. Third Sunday in Advent 


WorsHip Center: Picture of Jesus, or 

Nativity scene; Christmas greens 
Hymn: “O come, O come, Emmanuel” 
Scripture: The Christmas poems from 

Luke read in unison, interspersed with 

hymns: 

The Magnificat, Luke 1:46-55, followed 
by “Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child.” 

The Benedictus, Luke 1:68-79, fol- 
lowed by “Hark, the herald angels sing.” 

Gloria in Excelsis, Luke 2:13, 14, fol- 
lowed by “Silent night.” 

Nunc Dimittus, Luke 2:29-32, followed 
by “O little town of Bethlehem.” 
CuristmMAs Music To LISTEN TO: 

on piano or records. 
PRAYER: 

While the children listen to the music, 
suggest that they think of something for 
which to thank God at Christmas time— 
some need or problem for which to ask 
God’s help; something they can do to 
show their love of God. 

At the close of the music lead a guided 
prayer on these three topics; such as: 
“OQ God, hear our prayers as we thank 
thee for thy gifts to us.” “Our Father, 
we pray for the many people who do not 
know about Christmas or cannot cele- 
brate it as we do, and we ask thy help 
for those who are trying to make this a 
more Christian world.” “Show us, O 
Lord, what we can do to share our hap- 
piness, our knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
our food and other good things with some 
of thy other children.” Amen. 
OFFERTORY HyMN 
Hymn: “O sing a song of Bethlehem” 

sung or read in unison. 

Unison Ciosine Prayer: “O come to my 
heart, Lord Jesus; there is room in my 
heart for thee.” 


Played 


4. Fourth Sunday in Advent, 
Christmas Sunday 


WorsHte CENTER: By today all the 
Christmas trimm‘ngs for the church 
will be in place: greens, holly, poin- 
settias, a tree, a creche, etc. Explain 
whichever ones you use. But keep the 
open Bible also in evidence and refer 
to the fact that the Christ Child is the 
same Lord who was crucified and who 
is risen, and that in the Bible we read 
about his whole life. 

Catt to Worsute: (From The Liturgy 
of St. James which appears as a hymn 
in many hymnals, and in its entirety 
would make an effective choral read- 
ing) 

Let all mortal flesh keep silence, 

And with fear and trembling stand; 

Ponder nothing earthly minded, 

For with blessing in His hand, 

Christ our God to earth descendeth, 

Our full homage to demand. 

Hymn: “Hark, the herald angels sing” 

Scripture: Luke 2:8-20, preferably from 
memory 


Hymn: “O sing a song of Bethlehem” 
TaLk: “Symbols of Christmas” 

Francis of Assisi is given credit for 
making the first Christmas creche and 
writing the first Christmas carol. To 
rouse people in the thirteenth century 
from their coldness and indifference to 
religion, he used a real stable near his 
home in Italy and put real people and 


animals in it and then he wrote a song 
about it. As he had hoped, many others 
followed this example. 

Carol is an Italian word meaning to 
dance and sing, a sort of folk game 
which acts out a story. A carol differs 
from a hymn because of the story it tells. 
A typical carol is “The first Noel.” Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the music in the 
churches was all produced by the priests, 
so the people composed their own songs 
to be sung outside the church. Tunes 
and words were made up while dancing 
in a circle. 

Hymns: “Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child” 
and “The first Noel” 
TaLK (continued): 

Martin Luther is also said to have 
made one of the first Christmas trees. 
As he traveled home one night just be- 
fore Christmas, the sky above was bril- 
liant with stars. Their beauty and glory 
so impressed him that he cut down a 
small evergreen tree and when he got 
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home he hung candles upon it, telling his 
children that as these candles were to 
the greater stars above, so were all the 
lights in the heavens and earth compared 
to Christ, the Light of the world. Luther 
also said, “If we will rightly consider, 
every green tree is far more glorious 
than if it were made of silver or gold.” 

The seven-branched candlestick is a 
conventionalized form representing a 
tree. It was used in Jewish worship 
even before the time of Jesus. 

We use candles at Christmas time to 
remind us that Jesus is the Light of the 
world. Candles also speak to us of the 
resurrection. All summer long the bees 
gather honey and wax from the fragrant 
flowers. Months or years after the flowers 
have withered and died, their beauty and 
the warmth of the sunshine come back 
in the bright flame of the candles which 
are often made from beeswax. (Tradi- 
tional hand-molded beeswax candles like 
those made for two hundred years by the 
Moravians may be purchased from the 
“Moravian Bookstore,” Bethlehem, Pa.) 
Hymn: “O little town of Bethlehem” 
TALK (continued): 

Before Christianity came to England 
the mistletoe was considered sacred, and 
when the English were converted to 
Christianity, the mistletoe was dedicated 
to the Christ Child. Often the people 
partook of the Holy Communion at 
Christmas time, and before partaking, 
they made up any quarrels they might 
have, giving each other a sacred kiss of 
peace and good will and reconciliation. 
Gradually this kiss came to be associated 
with the mistletoe. 

OrFEeRTORY HymMN 
Unison CLosiING PRAYER 


| 5. The Sunday after 


Christmas Day 


For THE LEADER: 

This Sunday, coming between Christ- 
mas and Epiphany, will be another 
chance to dwell on the historical sequence 
in the life of Jesus. Often we crowd the 
adoration of the shepherds and the visit 
of the Magi together in our thinking. 
Epiphany, coming January 6, (Twelfth 
Night) commemorates the coming of the 
Wise Men with their gifts, which must 
have occurred two or three years after 
the birth of Jesus. 

Worsuip Center: A picture of the Magi, 
such as “The Adoration of the Magi” 
by Fra Angelico and Fra Lippo Lippi 
or Sassetta’s “Journey of the Magi.” 

Catt To WorsuHip: “We have seen his 
star in the east and have come to wor- 
ship him.” 

Hymn: “O sing a song of Bethlehem” 

Scripture: Matthew 2:1-12 in unison 
and preferably from memory. 

Hymn: “As with gladness men of old” 
(read in unison if unfamiliar) 

OFFERTORY 

Hymns: Sing one verse each of a num- 
ber of Christmas songs. 

TaLK: Review the meaning of the pic- 
tures, songs and other Christmas ma- 
terial used this month, looking forward 
to the new year as a time when we 
may all grow as Jesus grew from 
childhood to manhood. 

Scripture: Luke 2:40, 52 

Srory: If there is extra time, tell parts 
of Van Dyke’s story of “The Other 
Wise Man.” 

Unison CLOSING PRAYER 


Notes on Christmas paintings 


Probably more masterpieces of art deal 
with the birth of Christ than with any 
other subject. Artists of almost every 
race and century have painted it. Only 
oceasionally have they shown it as it 
must have been in Palestine. Each artist 
has depicted the Christ Child as belong- 
ing to his own people and age, so we 
have Italian and Spanish “Bambinos,” 
blond Dutch and German babies, and 
more recently, African and Asian por- 
trayals of the Holy Child, each with set- 
tings from the country of the artist. 
Jesus Christ belongs to the whole world. 
The same is true of Christmas music, for 
both words and tunes come from many 
countries. 


Usually the Christ Child is painted 
with Mary, his mother, sometimes with 
Joseph and other characters known as 
the Holy Family. Madonna is an old 
Italian word meaning “My Lady” and 
has come to signify the mother of Christ. 
In almost all pictures the Madonna is 
painted with a blue robe, her traditional 
color. Under it her dress is usually red | 
or rose. In later life, as at the time of © 
the crucifixion, her robe is shown as — 
darker blue or almost black. A nimbus 
or halo usually appears around the head © 
of sacred characters. 


Perhaps the most famous and best 
loved Madonna is the “Sistine Madonna,” 
painted by Sanzio Raphael for the mon- 
astery of San Sisto in Italy. In this pic- 
ture every eye is drawn to the Christ 
Child, but he himself looks out toward 
all the world as his mother carries him 
forward to those who await him. Raphael 
also painted the “Madonna of the Chair.” 
This is probably the most popular Ma- 
donna today. 


Fra Angelico painted several Ma- 
donnas, also an “Annunciation” which is 
one of the great pictures of the world. 
He was the master of color. It is said 
that he seems to have painted not with 
pigments, but with flowers from his gar- 
den, roses and marigolds and violets. 
He alternated his painting with tending 
the flower garden in the monastery, ris- 
ing early to pray God’s blessing on both. 
He painted for the love of it, and was 
known as the Blessed Brother Angelico. 


For sheer beauty it is claimed that no 
painter has ever surpassed the Madonnas 
of Botticelli. The one called “The 
Magnificat” is perhaps his greatest work. 
We can almost hear Mary and the Child 
and the angels repeating the words, “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord.” 

Corregio’s paintings are famous for 
their lighting. His “Holy Night” and 
“Mary Adoring the Child” are supposed 
to be the first pictures in which the 
light shines forth from an object in the 
painting. 

Children always enjoy the birds and 
animals depicted in nativity scenes, espe- 
cially in processions of the Magi. e 
animals stand for humility, peacocks for 
immortality, cranes for vigilance, other 
birds such as goldfinches and nightin- 
gales, for the soul. The rose, the lily and 
fleur de lis are Mary’s flowers. Pome- 
grantes stand for immortality; cherries 
for Paradise; apples, peaches, etc. for 
salvation; the olive for peace and food. 


Many Madonnas are named for some 
distinguishing object in the picture, as 
the “Madonna of the Harpies” by Andrea 
Del Sarto, “The Madonna of the Rocks,” — 
by da Vinci, Francesco’s “Madonna of 
the Rose Garden,” and Tiepolo’s “Ma- 
donna of the Goldfinch.” 
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For the Worship Committee 


Of all the seasons of the year the 
Christian festival of Christmas is most 
universally celebrated. But often it <s 
celebrated in unchristian ways, with the 
Christmas greeting cards completely void 
of any Christian meaning, with the 
hurry and bustle of Christmas parties, 
the exchange of gifts on the basis of, 
“You give me this; I'll give you that.” 
It is robbed of its truly Christian mean- 
ing because of overcrowded schedules 
that often leave out opportunities for 
thoughtful meditation on the Incarnation 
and what it should mean to us as Chris- 
tians. 

By starting at the very first of the 
month in your department you may be 
able to help bring the rich meanings of 
Christmas to boys and girls throughout 
this sacred festival season. The plan of 
lighting a candle for each Sunday of the 
month should help deepen the impres- 
sions of Christian meanings throughout 
the month. 

By all means plan to sing some of the 
old and favorite Christmas carols, and 
add a few new ones to the collection. 
Read the Christmas stories from the 
Gospels. Enrich the lives of your group 
with the Christmas art and poetry and 
some of the great Christmas stories that 
have lived throughout the years. Plan a 
Christmas giving project. Let the spirit 
of love and good will of the Christmas 
season pervade everything you do. 

Let your worship center also suggest 
the Christmas season. You may wish to 
use a beautiful Nativity picture as the 
background for your worship center. 
You may also wish to have a Bible 
opened to the Christmas story in Luke’s 
Gospel. } 

Lighted candles have always been 
symbolic of Christ, the Light of the world 
and of the joy and gladness that he 
brought into the world. People and 
churches sometimes follow the practice 
of lighting four Advent candles, one for 
each Sunday leading up to Christmas. 
In this series of worship services this idea 
has been adapted and there is a sug- 
gested thought in connection with the 
lighting of each candle. You may wish 
to use the following poem at the time of 

is lighting ceremonial, either on the 
. Sunday, or on each Sunday: 

A candle’s but a simple thing. 
it starts with just a bit of string, 
pped and dipped with patient hand 
€ kes 5 the ied 
Until complete and snowy white 
It gives at last a lovely Tight, ; 
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by Lucile DESJARDINS* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
Lighting the Christmas Candles 


» Life seems so like that bit of string, 


Each deed we do a simple thing, 
Yet day by day, if on life’s strand, 
We work with patient heart and hand, 
It gathers joy, makes dark days bright 
And gives at last a lovely light. 

Author Unknown 


Or you may wish to use this poem: 


I will light candles this Christmas. 

Candles of joy despite all sadness, 

Candles of hope where despair keeps 
watch, 

Candles of courage for fears ever present, 

Candles of peace for tempest-tossed days, 

Candles of graces to ease heavy burdens, 

Candles of love to inspire all my living, 

Candles that will burn all the year long. 

Howarp THURMAN’ 

The following are among the many 

Christmas carols the group probably 

know, from which a choice may be made: 

“QO Little Town of Bethlehem” 

“Silent Night, Holy Night” 

“Joy to the World, the Lord Is Come” 

“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night” 

“Away in a Manger” 

“We Three Kings of Orient Are” 

“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” 

“QO Come All Ye Faithful” 

“Tt Came Upon the Midnight Clear” 

“Angels We Have Heard on High” 
(Gloria in Excelsis) 

“The First Nowell the Angels Did Say” 

“O Come, O Come, Immanuel” 

“Brightest and Best of the Sons of the 
Morning” 


Following are five suggested plans for 
worship for the Sundays of December. 
Do not feel you must follow them rigidly. 
Combine, discard, or add to these serv- 
ices as your group decides will best en- 
rich the meaning of Christmas. 


1. Bethlehem or Bedlam 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 

“Come and worship, come and worship, 

Worship Christ the newborn King.” 
Hymn: Let the group select one or two 

favorite Christmas carols, closing with 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Scrrprure: Isaiah 9:1-7 
Leaper’s TALK: 

BETHLEHEM OR BEDLAM 

What pictures do you have in your 
mind when you sing or speak about 
Bethlehem? Do you think of some of 
the beautiful lines of the Christmas 
hymn you have just sung? They were 


-written by the great preacher, Phillips 


1.From Meditations of the Heart, by 
Howard Thurman, published by Harper. & 
Brothers. Used by permission. 


Brooks, after he had spent a Christmas 
in the Holy Land. Do you think of a 
manger where, almost twenty centuries 
ago, a Baby was born who was to be the 
Savior of the world, and who was to 
bring meaning and love and peace and 
hope to sinful and despairing mankind? 


‘Do you think of a quiet scene in the 


fields where shepherds were keeping 
watch over their flocks? Do you think 
of the music of angels singing, “Peace on 
earth, good will to men”? 

But think what can happen to a word 
like Bethlehem with all its peaceful asso- 
ciations. This is what happened. In 
1247, in England, a hospital was started, 
called St. Mary of Bethlehem. Two cen- 
turies later this institution was turned 
into a hospital for the insane. Instead 
of being a place of quiet and healing it 
became a place of disorder, confusion, 
and discordant noises. It was known as 
such a place all over England. Through- 


pout the years the name Bethlehem, 
/ whenever spoken of this place, was con- 


tracted and changed so it became first 
Bethlem and then Bedlam. Now when 
we think of unintelligible noise and con- 
fusion we sometimes say, “The place was 
a bedlam.” 

Is this what sometimes happens with 
our sacred Christmas season associated 
with the Babe of Bethlehem? Do we 
sometimes turn Bethlehem into bedlam 
with our frantic pushing through mobs of 
Christmas shoppers in crowded stores; 
through our frantic rush to get presents 
wrapped and Christmas cards written 
and addressed in a mad exchange of gifts 
and greetings; through the rush of 
Christmas parties and programs? Do 
our homes sometimes become like bed- 
lam amidst all the festivities? If they 
do, let us promise ourselves and God 
this Christmas season we will not forget 
Christ and Bethlehem; that we will do 
our best not to make bedlam out of 
Bethlehem. 


Canpte Licutinec: (You may wish to 
use one of the poems suggested above 
as the first Christmas candle is lit, or 
you may wish to use the one that fol- 
lows.) P 

CANDLE-LIGHTING POEM: Va 

A little light in Bethlehem 

No larger than a candle’s flame, 

A wee, white light in Bethlehem, 

Silver and small it came. 

And many slept and did not see 

The faint far gleam when dark unfurled 

The little light that grew to be 

The light of all the world. 

ELIZABETH THORNTON TURNER 


John 1:4-5 


2 


SCRIPTURE: 
Porm: 

As we light our first Christmas candle 
for this month may we think of these 
words, which are also by Phillips Books: 


The sky can still remember 
The earliest Christmas morn, 
When in the cold December 
The Saviour Christ was born. 
No star unfolds its glory, 

No trumpet wind is blown 
But tells the Christmas story 
In music of its own. 


O angels, sweet and splendid; 

Throng in our hearts and sing 
The wonders which attended 

The coming of the King, 


From A Family Service of Candle- 
Lighting, published by the Department of 
the Christian Family, Division of the Local 
Church, The Methodist Church. Used by 
permission. 
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Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the shepherds trod, 
Climb Bethlehem’s Hill of blessing 
And find the Son of God. 
Puintties Brooks 

Or you may wish to use another poem 
about Bethlehem: “It isn’t far to Bethle- 
hem town,” by Madeleine Sweeney 
Miller’ 

PRAYER THOUGHTS: 

During the days ahead, let us find 
many moments to pause in joyous won- 
der and quiet prayer— 

when we plan and prepare gifts and 
greetings for those whom we love— 

when friends remember us in unex- 
pected, loving ways— 

when we listen to beautiful Christmas 
music— 

when we choose a Christmas tree and 
look at it, thinking about it “as high as 
hope, as wide as love, with the sign of 
the Cross on every bough’— 

when we plan remembrances for the 
needy and friendless.* 


PRAYER: 

“QO God, our loving Father, help us 
rightly to remember the birth of Jesus. 
Close the door of hate and open the door 
of love all over the world. Let kindness 
come with every gift, and good desires 
with every greeting. Deliver us from 
evil by the blessings that Christ brings, 
and teach us to be merry with clear 
hearts. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” (Robert 


3}Found in Christ and the Fine Arts, 
compiled by Cynthia Pearl Maus, p. 70. 


+ Adapted from leaflet, Christian Worship 
in the Home, by Edward and Laura Geb- 
hard. As for Note 2. 


Louis Stevenson) } 
Let us sing quietly as our closing 

prayer, the last stanza of .“O Little Town 

of Bethlehem,” beginning “O Holy Child 

of Bethlehem.” 

BENEDICTION 


2. The Christmas Story 
Goes to Many Lands 


CaLL TO WORSHIP: 

O come, all ye faithful, joyful and 
truimphant, 

O come, let us adore him, Christ our 
Lord. 

Hymns: Choose several favorite Christ- 
mas carols, noting the different coun- 
tries from which they have come, in- 
cluding France, Germany, England, 
Italy, and America. 

Scripture: Isaiah 60:1-3 

LEADER'S TALK: 


Tue Brste Gors AROUND THE WORLD 

This second Sunday in December is 
observed in many Protestant churches as 
Universal Bible Sunday. On this day we 
celebrate the wonderful work done by 
the American Bible Society in _translat- 
ing the Bible into many dialects and 
languages and in distributing it to people 
around the world. 

Back of this wonderful achievement 
lie years of costly and painstaking work 
on the part of Christian men and women 
who have given their lives to translating 
the Bible so that people may learn about 
Christ for themselves. 

Can you imagine a village filled with 
people who have never heard the familiar 
Christmas story from Luke’s Gospel? 
They are gathered together and a mis- 


sionary is reading or telling to them the 
story of the Babe born in a manger and 
of the shepherds and wise men who came 
to worship him. Suppose you were a 
girl or a boy from this village and were 
hearing the story of Jesus’ birth for the 
first time. What do you think it would 
mean to you? Let us imagine we are in 
their place while _reads this story 
to us. 

Scripture: Luke 2:1-20 

CANDLE LIGHTING: 

As we light the two Christmas candles 
for this second Sunday, may we pray a 
special prayer for people around the 
world who may be hearing about Jesus 
this Christmas for the first time in their 
lives. May we also pray for those who 
have never yet heard the story of Jesus. 
PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for the 
wonderful story of Jesus that has brought 
so much joy to our lives. We thank thee 
for what Christmas means to us. Help 
us not to forget that it is Jesus’ birthday. 
Grant that this Christmas many people 
of the world may find peace and joy and 
comfort in the Christmas message. j 
Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the 

Nations” 


3. Wise Men Give Their Gifts 


Catt TO WorSsHIP: 

“As with gladness men of old 
Did the Guiding Star behold, 
So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Ever more be led to Thee.” 

Hymns: After singing several favorite 
Christmas carols, close with one of 
taese Epiphany hymns: “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are,” or “Brightest and 
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Best of the Sons of the Morning.” 
ScripTURE: Matthew 2:1-10 


CANDLE LIGHTING: 


You may wish to repeat one of the 
three candle-lighting poems quoted 
above as the three candles are lighted by 
a4 member of your group, who may then 
say: 

As we light this third candle for this 
Sunday nearest to Christmas, may we do 
30 with reverence and gratitude, remem- 
sering God’s great gift of his Son who 
same that we might have life. May we 
“emember also the wise men who brought 
their costliest treasure and laid it at the 
feet of the Christ Child. In all our gift- 
siving and gift-getting this Christmas 
may we remember that the spirit of love 
and thoughtfulness is more important 
than any material gift we may give or 
receive. 


POEM: 
Star of the East, that long ago 
Brought wise men on their way. 
Where, angels singing to and fro, 
The Child of Bethlehem lay— 
Above that Syrian hill afar 
Thou shinest out tonight, O Star! 


Star of the East! show us the way 
In wisdom undefiled 
To seek that manger out and lay 
Our gifts before the child— 
To bring our hearts and offer them 
Unto our King in Bethlehem! 
EuGENE FIELD 


Hymn: “As With Gladness Men of Old” 

OFFERING: If your group has planned a 
special Christmas love gift at this time 
it may be brought forward, presented, 
and dedicated, with a prayer something 
like the following: 


Dear Father, we thank thee for the gift 
of thy Son to the world. As the wise 
nen brought their gifts to the Christ 
Child, may we, too, bring our gifts to 
One who once said, “As you did it to 
one of the least of these ‘my brethren 
you did it to me.” Accept our gift. May 
t help to bring love and joy to some of 
hy children. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. 


3ENEDICTION 


4. Away From the Manger 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 

“O come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 

There is room in my heart for thee.” 
Hymn INTRODUCTION: 

One of the new hymns recently writ- 
en for the United Christian Youth Move- 
nent pictures different scenes in the life 
of Jesus, starting with the story of his 
irth in the first stanza. These are the 
vords of the first stanza: 


“God, the Lord of lowly places, 

Speak to us in common things. 

Thou through whom a manger cradle 

Joined the shepherds with the kings, 

Make us humble; make us faithful; 

Guide for all man’s journeyings.” 
JANE O. THURBER” 


As we look forward to the new year, 
ind move away from Christmas and the 
nanger and Bethlehem, let us sing this 
stanza. Next month we shall be learn- 
ng more stanzas of this inspiring new 
1ymn. It is sung to the familiar tune, 
Swm Rhondda or to Regent Square. 


* From Five New Hymns for Youth by 
Youth. Copyright 1955 by the Hymn Society 
of America. Used by permission. 


November, 1957 


Hymn: First stanza of “God the Lord 
of Lowly Places” 

CANDLE LIGHTING 

LEADER’s TALK: 

Christmas Day is over but the spirit 
of Christmas should extend throughout 
the year. The tree is taken down, 
presents are put away, and we face 
forward to the living of the eleven months 
that will bring us to the next Christmas 
season. 


Just as Jesus, the baby, grew from 
week to week and from month to month, 
from babyhood, to childhood, to boy- 
hood, and then to young manhood, so we, 
too, should grow in body and mind, and 
spirit and in our love for Christ and for 
our fellowmen. 


We should give our lives from day to 
day to making the angel’s message, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men” come 
true in the world. 

Hymn: “It Came Upon the Midnight 


Clear” 
PoEM: 


Long ago the angels vanished 

But their song is sounding still. 

Millions now with hope are singing 

Peace on earth, to men good will. 

Sing, my heart, though peace may tarry, 

Sing good will mid human strife 

Till that old sweet song of angels 

Shall attune to heaven our life. 
WittiamM ALLEN KNIGHT" 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


® No. 114 in At Worship, a Hymnal for 
Young Churchmen, Harper & Brothers. 
Used by permission. 
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Senior high and 


young people’s departments 


To the Worship Committee 


Christmas, in the true sense, is more 
than a bundle of packages. It is more 
than Santa Claus, and it is more than the 
birth of a child, even though that child 
is the Son of God. Christmas is the 
first step in God’s plan to give to man- 
kind a means of obtaining A New Begin- 
ning. Usually, when we think of Christ- 
mas, we concentrate on the gift that God 
has given us, the gift of his Son. But 
we often forget to consider the whole 
meaning of Christ’s coming. We are con- 
tent to hear the stories of the Baby 
Jesus, but rarely do we think of him 
as the Christ who came to give purpose 
to life. 

Until the Incarnation of God in Christ 
we were not sure how our God wanted us 
to live with our brothers, or even how to 
regard our own relationship to God. With 
Christ came a chance for men to have the 
“new life.” Saul, who became Paul; 
Simon, who became Peter; Lazarus, who 
was raised from the dead, are examples 
of men who took advantage of the new 
life, the new beginning. 

Even though no man knows the actual 
time of the year when Jesus was born, 
no better time than late December could 
have been chosen, for less than a week 
later a new year begins. Thus, in its 
own way, the calendar helps Christians 
to observe a new beginning. 

As we build our worship resources this 
month, we have a double task. One is the 
interpretation of the Christmas message 


in the atmosphere of a worship experi- _ 


ence, The second is to create the desire 
within the worshiping people to start 
upon a new beginning. Facts about the 
birth of Jesus can be given in a study 
session, but the personal response to the 
message of Christmas should be a re- 
sponse of worship. 

As the basic resource material for the 
first four Sundays of December we will 
be using interview-type conversations, 
bringing in persons present during the 
lifetime of Jesus. Within each of these 
scripts there is a thought that is ap- 
plicable for each of us today. 


Setting the scene for worship 


The meditations below cannot be used 
to begin a worship service. In each case 
the worshipers must be motivated to feel 
an attitude of worship and they must be 
reminded of what they already know 
about the incidents mentioned, so that 
the meditation will have a proper setting. 


*Student at the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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by William S. McINNES* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: 
A New Beginning 


Within the framework of the worship 

service there are several ways of calling 
attention to the theme of the service. 
One of the best means is the use of an 
“interest center,” a grouping of objects as- 
sociated with the persons represented in 
the meditations. For instance, the second 
reading brings in a shepherd and the 
carpenter Joseph. These men represent 
two different types of workmen, each 
of whom owned tools of his trade. An 
arrangement of these tools could stimu- 
late interest in the worship to follow, as 
the worshipers will wonder about the 
symbols used. One possible arrangement 
would be to use the tools to create the 
illusion of a cross. A bag of carpenter’s 
tools could be placed on a table, with 
the opening at an angle to the table so 
that it makes an oblong shape. A shep- 
herd staff could be stood upright in front 
of this, crossing the bag of tools. An 
“interest center” should be placed to 
the side or the rear of the room if there 
is also a “worship center” of a different 
type. 
Similarly, the ideas of the other scripts 
will stimulate creative centers of interest. 
In the first, a trumpet might be used to 
symbolize Gabriel. Or there might be 
reproductions of great paintings of the 
Annunciation to Mary or of the two 
children, Jesus and John, perhaps with 
their parents. Such pictures are often 
available in picture collections in public 
libraries or school libraries and can be 
borrowed. In the third service, a crown 
and scepter might be arranged to con- 
trast. with chains or a tattered robe, to 
suggest a slave. In the fourth, scrolls, 
suggesting the Scribes, could be placed 
with the boxes of gifts brought by the 
Wise Men. 


Music for mood and expression 


The symbolic “interest center” will 
need reinforcement with other stimulation 
to bring about the worship attitude 
desired. Mood music beginning with the 
arrival of the very first persons will 
help. Some hymns, especially those in 
the Prayer and Intercession sections of 
the hymnal, will help. If it is possible 
to use a record player and recorded 
music of the right type—such as selec- 
tions from Handel’s “The Messiah’— 
this will be of greater value. This music 
could be played where appropriate 
throughout the service. There will prob- 
ably be someone in the department who 
has music of this kind and could be 
put in charge of playing it. 

Next we need to involve the congrega- 
tion. To do this, the singing of carefully 
selected hymns, such as the following, 
may serve the purpose: 

First Sunday: “Lo, How a Rose ’ere 
Blooming” 

Second: “Angels We Have Heard on 
High,” and “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks” 

Third: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
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i 
Fourth: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 


Scripture passages 

Even yet we are not quite ready for 
the narrative readings. These meditations — 
ask questions about what happened on 
that day so long ago. Therefore we should 
review, not the whole story each time, — 
but the portion to which the meditati 
refers, and then stop abruptly and begin 
the reading. The following passages are 
suggestive: 

First Sunday: Luke 1: 26,27; Luke 1:13- 
1 


if 

Second: Luke 2:8,9; Matthew 1:20,21 | 
Third: Matthew 2:1-3 
Fourth: Matthew 2:9,10 


Choral reading meditations 

The following “conversations” are ar-_ 
rangements for double-voice interpreta- 
tion or speaking choir. As few as three 
people could be used in each if necessary, 
but it is better to have two or more 
for the “Chorus” and a different voice 
for each person questioned by the Chorus. 
These may be prepared in advance and — 
tape recorded for presentation during the 
service. If this is done, the various voices 
should be quite different, so that th 
audience will know who is speaking. If | 
preferred, the meditations can be given 
by a choir standing or seated in the front | 
of the room. Costumes are not necessary | 
and will probably be distracting. | 

The use of the choral speaking or voice- | 
part interpretation is more than a tech- 
nique for getting attention. It is an art. | 
Through this medium, the true meaning . 
of literature is captured and transferre 
to the listener. Rehearsal is essential for | 
a smooth presentation. 4 

In each of the following readings there | 
is a Leader who speaks to the worshipers 
and introduces the scene. The Chorus: 
represents the worshiping people. The | 
voices of the characters give the re- 
sponses to questions asked. 


1. Two mothers remember 


Leader: There were two mothers in, 
Palestine, long ago. Each had a boy child | 
whose birth was announced by an angel. 
Each watched her son grow to manhood, 
win followers, and then come to death) 
by the hands of his enemies. What did 
these mothers think of their sons while 
the boys were still young? { 

Chorus: Beautiful lady, so pure in) 
heart, are you lonely for your son? i 

Mary: I should not be, for he gave me! 
into the care of two others who seem as) 
sons to me. Yet I do wish he were here} 
for me to care for, as I used to do when 
he was a child. i} 

Chorus: Was he much different as aj 
child—different from you and me? 

Mary: No, not much different. Joseph 
taught him the trade of carpentry and 
our Hebrew way of worship. Like all 
boys, he lived a life of his own. He 
loved to go to Jerusalem with us and 
once he stayed on after we had left. He 
did not mean to worry us, but he had 
found a new world so intriguing that he 
almost forgot the one in the small town 
of Nazareth. P 

Chorus: Did you know that your son 
was the Messiah, whom we call the 
Christ? 

Mary: Yes. Even though the wor 
does not believe me, I remember full 
well the words of the Angel Gabriel as 


he spoke to me, saying: “Do not be 
afraid, Mary, for you have found favor 
with God. And behold, you will bear a 
son and you shall call his name Jesus. 
He will be great, and will be called the 
Son of the Most High.” 

Leader: What of the other mother, and 
her son? 

Chorus: Close friend and dearest 
cousin to Mary—Elizabeth, you were 
blessed yourself with a child. Did you 
think that your child was to be the 

iah, too? 

Elizabeth: No, never did I think this. 
But always I believed that Mary’s child 
was a gift from God. The day when she 
came to live a while with us—that day 
I knew that she had been blessed by 
God and from her would come our Lord 
and Master. 

Chorus: And your child—what about 
him? Were you disappointed that he was 
not like Jesus? 

Elizabeth: How can one be disappointed 
when she sees her child proclaim the 
coming of such a one as Jesus—proclaim 
the coming day of the Lord? You see, 
it was he who began to make way for 
the coming of Jesus. 


(Following this reading, the Leader 
might say to the worshiping group: 
“What is this Jesus to you? Do you ac- 
cept him as Christ, the Incarnation of 
God? Is there room in your heart for 
him?” Then might follow the singing of 
‘the hymn, “Thou Dids’t Leave Thy 
Home,” and a prayer of dedication.) 


2. A shepherd and Joseph 


Leader: What did Christmas mean to 
the men who were there at the time? 
What did they think of the child? Our 
minds drift back and we question two 
of them. 

Chorus: Old shepherds, would you tell 
us what happened on that wonderful 
night? 

Shepherd: Tell you the story? Of 


course I will. It always makes me happy 
to share the experience of a humble 
shepherd. We were watching the sheep 
on that night. It was a night that seemed 
no different from all the rest, when all 
of a sudden a bright light appeared. 
We were so frightened that none of us 
could move. Personally, I thought that 
the day of judgment had come, because 
the angels of the Lord were singing and 
appearing before my eyes. 

Chorus: What did the angels have to 
say? 

Shepherd: The first thing that they did 
was to put us at ease; they asked us not 
to be afraid. And in the same breath 
they went on to tell us that they were 
rejoicing: because, this night, the Mes- 
siah was born. : 

Chorus: Did they tell you where he 
was born? 

Shepherd: Yes, it was in the town of 
Bethlehem, not far from where we were 
watching our sheep. 

Chorus: Was he born ina palace? 

Shepherd: No. There isn’t a palace in 
the town of Bethlehem. We were told to 
look for the new babe wrapped in 
swaddling cloths and lying in a manger. 

Chorus: Did you see the babe? 

Shepherd: Yes! We found him in the 
stable, and when we saw him we knew 
him to be the Messiah that we had waited 
for. 

Chorus: And what would you say is the 
significance of the day that came to be, 
so long ago? 

Shepherd: What do I believe? Far be 
it for me to know the full meaning 
of this day he brought to pass. This I 
do know, as was revealed to me through 
the angels on high. This babe I saw and 
worshiped will bring peace to this world. 
He will gather his people behind him like 
a shepherd leading his flock, and he will 
save them from danger and death. 

Leader: Does this tell us all we want 
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to know? Should we ask another, to see 
what else was true? 
Chorus: Joseph, son of David, are you 


| the father of this child? We have heard 
| strange and wondrous rumors and desire 


to know the truth. 

Joseph: Mary ismy wife. But the child 

. I am not sure, for strange as it may 
seem, I have seen God’s messenger, who 
told me that Mary’s child was to be 
God’s only-begotten son. 

Chorus: Does that mean that you are 
the father of God or that Mary is the 
mother of God? 

Joseph: We think not! Rather, we see 
our titles as that of servants, or tutors 
to bring the son of God into a living 
and true relationship with the world that 
is his to rule. 

Chorus: Why this way? Why was the 


| son of God born in a stable? Why was 
| the son of God born of woman? What 
| is the purpose in his life? 


Joseph: Who knows the mind of God? 
Who can conceive the divine plan except 


| to whom it is told? The purpose in his 
| son’s life is to bring to all mankind an 
| understanding of how to live with broth- 
| ers and with God. From this. Person, 
| born a little child, the eternal love of 


God radiates like a light. 
Chorus: Yes, God’s son has come to 
guide the world to right and to peace. 


= | But what am I to do? 


(In this meditation the dominant 
thought involves the Messianic concept 
of Christ's saviorhood, bringing peace 


| to the world of strife, oppression, and 


danger. Truly this was a new thought 
for the world. Now we see about us 
the same type of world as the one in 
which Jesus lived. What can we do about 
it? The meditation gave no solution; 
rather it was a stimulus thought. It 
may therefore be followed by a period 
of silence. Follow this with a prayer 
of dedication of one’s own personal 
abilities to the fight for world peace.) 


3. The king and the servant 


Leader: What does Christmas mean 
to us? What did it mean to those who 
were there? Let us ask them. 

Chorus: O King, Herod, known as the 
Great, what do you think of the miracle 
birth that happened not long ago? 

Herod: Miracle birth! Indeed, do you 
call every birth a miracle? I heard that 
a child was born, but it had no bearing 
on me. 

Chorus: We beg your pardon, O Great | 
King, but the rumor is that he is to be 
the King. 

Herod: Take no thought in rumors! 

Chorus: One last question, if we may. 
We wonder why the Magi have come to 
see the~child? 

Herod: How easy it is for stories to 
change and distort the truth. It is true 
that emissaries have come from the East, 
but they have come to pay their due 
respects to me. They seem to be very fine 
gentlemen. Just now they have set out 
on a tour of the country-side . . . I hope 
they return soon, for we have many 
things that we must talk about. 

(Pause) 
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Leader: What then? Does this tell us 
all we wish to know? Or should we look 
a little further and see what else is 
true? 

Chorus: The King seems unconcerned 
about the events that have taken place. 
I wonder what a servant in the household 
of the King would say. 

Servant: According to the King, all 
was well and quiet, but, working as I 
do as a servant in his household, I can 
tell you that for days we have had no 
time to rest, for the excitement has been 
great. 

Chorus: What has happened? Why the 
stir? 

Servant: It all started when the Magi 
came from the East. They asked to see 
the new-born king. Coyly the King ex- 
plained that his sons were dead as 
indeed they are, for he had them killed. 
But you can imagine how embarrassed 
the Magi were as they began apologizing 
for their mistake. 

Chorus: What effect did this have on 
Herod? How did he take the news of 
another claimant to the throne? 

Servant: Herod was troubled, to say 
the least. His jealousy was aroused. He 


‘called a meeting of the religious leaders. 


Chorus: What did he want of them? 

Servant: My Master asked them where 
the Scriptures reported the Messiah to 
be born. They recalled at once that the 
Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem. 
After this, he summoned the Magi and 
told them what the Scriptures said, say- 
ing that he, too, wished to worship this 
new-born king and that they should 
report where they found him. 

Chorus: What do you, yourself, say 
of the babe, born in Bethlehem that day? 

Servant: Our Scriptures tell us that 
he will rule the world. In one hand he 
will have righteousness; the other will 
hold justice. He will come to set the 
‘captive free, to destroy my servitude, 
and, not least of all, to heal the sick 
and broken-hearted. 

Chorus: Did Christmas come but once? 
Can Christmas come today? What does 
Jesus mean to me? O Lord, to me please 
say. 

(In this case the meditation stresses 
the proclamation that Jesus made in the 
synagogue, of his purpose to bring help 
to those desperately in need. The need, 
so obvious in his time, is still with us 
today. Even as Christ gave men a 
chance to have a new beginning, we 
have opportunities to give to the people 
about us a new beginning. This is the 

“service to others” part of our life that 
has a new awakening. Possibly this serv- 
ice will stimulate the group to a Christ- 
mas service project. In this case, the total 
project could be the worship, for worship 
Be response of the human heart to 


4. The Rabbi and the Magi 


Leader: What does Christmas mean to 
us? What did it mean to those who were 
there? Our minds drift back and we 
question the men who saw it happen. 


Chorus: Rabbi, teacher, tell what you 


think about that night? 
Rabbi: What night? Is there something 
unusual that is supposed to have hap- 
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pened? 

Chorus: Have you not heard about the 
birth in Bethlehem? Some say that a 
child was born to a virgin, and that 
he is to be the king. Some say he is the 
Messiah, whom we have been promised. 

Rabbi: 


Rumors, my man, rumors. Do | 


you think that God would neglect to tell | 


his closest servants, his priests, if the 
Messiah was born? Of this you can be 


sure, the High Priest has heard nothing | 


from God on this matter. 

Chorus: In your opinion is there a pos- 
sibility that this child can be the Mes- 
siah? 

Rabbi: Many children are born each 
day. Surely God would not send his 
son unless he would give us a sign to 
distinguish him from some other. 

Chorus: But God did give a sign— 
The virgin birth. 

Rabbi: Not likely a true story of the 
birth. 

Chorus: What about the visit of the 
wise men? 

Rabbi: Misinterpreters of the Scrip- 
tures, quite obviously. 

Chorus: The angels who sang to the 
shepherds, is that not proof? 

Rabbi: Messengers from God appearing 
outside the Temple? Very unlikely. 

Chorus: What would convince you? 

Rabbi: If this be true, God’s voice will 
tell us. 

Leader: What then? Does this tell us 
all we want to know? Or should we 
seek further and see what else is true? 

Chorus: My Lords, Wise Men from the 


east, we wonder what urgency forced 
you to travel all the way from your 


homeland. 


Wise Man: The prophets of old have | 
told us of the time when one will come | 


and save the whole world. We have 


deciphered the signs of the times and | 
have come to the conclusion that he | 
has been born in this town. We have | 


come to worship him. 


Chorus: If you worship him then you | 


must be Jews. 


Wise Man: We are not Jews, but we | 
worship the same God that the Jews | 


worship for you see that God is the 


God not only of the Jews, but is the | 


God of all Creation. 
Chorus: If you come to worship the 


child then you believe that the Jews | 


will save the whole world. 

Wise Man: This is not so. Only God 
can save the whole world, but this one 
whom we come to worship is that one 


who has come to show us how God will | 


accomplish his salvation. 


Chorus: This is strange; the 


Jews | 


think of the one coming as a national | 


hero. You think of him as a figure in 
history of the world. Can you describe 
your relation to him? 

Wise Man: All of us have fallen short 
of the things that God requires of us. 


This child, whom we worship, has come | 
to show us how we can come closer to | 


the expectations of God. If necessary, he 
will sacrifice himself that we might have 
a new life. 

Chorus: If this is true, what, then, | 
must we do to be saved? 


(This script calls to mind our Seieney) : 
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to try to make God smaller than he is. 
™t is intended to broaden our aspect of 
God and to bring home to the group 
his method of salvation. It might, there- 
fore, be followed by Jesus’ challenge: 
“Take up your cross and follow me.”) 


5. A New Year— 
a New Beginning 
PreLupDE: Hymn tune, St. Anne (“Our 
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God, Our Help in Ages Past’) 
Hymn: “Another Year is Dawning” 
PoEM: 


Tue New Lear 


He came to my desk with quivering lip— 
The lesson was done. 
“Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf,” he 
said, 4 
“I have spoiled this one.” 
I took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave him a new one, all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled: 
‘Do better now, my child!” 


I went to the Throne with a quivering 


soul— 
The old year was done. 
“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for 
for me? 
“I have spoiled this one.” 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
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And gave me a new one, all unspotted, 

And into my sad heart smiled: 

‘Do better now, my child!” 

Author unknown 
CuoraL Reapinc: “A New Beginning” 

Chorus: Master, how can I make a new 
beginning of my life? 

Voice of Jesus: Truly, truly, I say to 
you, unless one is born anew, he can not 
see the kingdom of God. 

Chorus: What must I do to be saved? 

Voice of Jesus: One thing you lack. 
Come and follow me, for I am the way, 
the truth, and the life. 

Leader: Make a new beginning. Jacob 
became Israel; Simon became Peter; 
Saul became Paul. Each of these had a 
new beginning. How about you? 
ScriptuRE: Romans 6:1b-4, 12-14a 
Hymw: “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 
BENEDICTION 


The other senses 
(Continued from page 7) 


Bentley’ on films and filmstrips, and 
Elliot? on posters, radio, and tele- 
vision. (The materials listed in foot- 
notes 1 to 5 should be secured from 
libraries, bookstores, or the publish- 
ers, not from the Journal.) 

The study by Asher and Sargent 
in particular is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the principle. Studying the 
effect of caricatures on attitudes, the 
investigators found that clearly com- 
plimentary or uncomplimentary car- 
toons influenced attitudes toward ref- 
erents concerning which the subjects’ 
original attitudes were neutral. The 
ability of the drawing to accentuate 
desirable or undesirable stereotypes 
played a significant part in the re- 
sponse of the learner, according to 
this study. It might appear, for ex- 
ample, that if a teacher set as an ob- 
jective the development of a complete 
understanding of life in foreign mis- 
sions, a photographic pictorial sound 
film or filmstrip might be used to 
depict situations and people in com- 
plete and accurate detail. If, on the 
other hand, an appreciation of the 
services and sacrifices of the mis- 
sionaries were the aim, a cartoon or 
artist-produced pictorial device such 
as an animated film or sound-filmstrip 
utilizing favorable stereotypes prob- 
ably would be preferable. An ex- 
ample of this is the animated sound- 
filmstrip in color, I Found a New 
World.° 

A review of research on audio- 
visual communication reveals many 
hitherto unemphasized clues to the 
effective selection and use of instruc- 
tional materials on the basis of 
sensory preferences of learners and 
the appropriateness of sensory ap- 
peals. Many successful practices of 
religious educators may be explained 
and others devised by reference to 
these same principles. 
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How to get it done 


(Continued from page 23) 


the church school were invited to 
participate. 

In order to show how audio-visual 
materials should be integrated, a 
demonstration lesson was given, using 
a filmstrip and other audio-visual re- 
sources. It showed the importance 
of preview planning, and “follow-up” 
in the form of a panel discussion, 
dramatization, role playing, a buzz 
session, or one of the many other 
methods of learning. The need for 
the class to know what they should be 
looking for in a film or filmstrip and 
the need for their participation in the 
related activity were emphasized. 

At the next session of our work- 
shop, proper methods of projection 
were demonstrated. The people were 
divided into small groups, and each 
was given a chance to work with the 
equipment under supervision. After 
that, individual appointments were 
made with those wanting help in pre- 
paring their lessons. 

A program of this sort takes time to 
develop. There has been no grand 
rush by the teachers for audio-visual 
resources. As the department leaders 
become convinced of the value of such 
a committee’s services and of audio- 
visuals as a Christian resource, 
however, they make more and more 
use of the committee. 

It is important that the chairman 
be on the religious education commit- 
tee, to keep that committee informed 
and feeling responsible. In the end, 
audio-visuals will become an inte- 
grated part of the teaching ministry 
only if the religious education com- 
mittee considers it important. Just 
as the religious education committee 
is responsible for the provision of 
other materials, it is responsible for 
seeing that audio-visuals are used. 

Everyone involved in the Christian 
education program shares in the re- 
sponsibility for making education as 
effective as possible through visual- 


| ization and synchronized sound. In 


the end, it is the teacher who decides 
how much audio-visual material will 
be used in his teaching, how it will be 
used, and when. Buta counselor and 
the committee can render an essential 
service in coordinating the efforts of 
all, in training, in purchase and care 
of equipment, in planning, and in 
scheduling. Some such organized 
service is needed in every church. 
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Non-projected visuals 
(Continued from page 21) 


With pieces of cardboard a minia- 
ture of the front of each place of 
worship was made in one of the boxes, 
including the Jewish Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and models of the Torah and 
other sacred scrolls were made out of 
matchlike sticks and rolls of paper. 
The Catholic altar permitted a great 
deal of embellishment with all its 
elaborate detail. For the Protestant 
chancel, we decided to make a copy 
of the one in our church. To make 
sure that the reproductions were ac- 
curate we studied pictures from 
Fitch’s One God, as well as the photos 
we had taken. Cardboard, bits of 
wood, soap, and clay were used to 
make candlesticks, vases, chalice, and 
other furnishing. Cloth was used for 
altar cloth and reredos. 


We made symbols 


Another outgrowth of this activity 
was the observation that symbolism 
played an important part in these 
places of worship, both in the physical 
structure and in the words and ac- 
tions of the worshipers. Could we 
study the symbols? One of the best 
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ways would be to reproduce some of 
them. This could be done by making 
air-brush (spatter painting) cloth 
hangings of symbols for the walls of 
our room. 

Symbols were cut out of ordinary 
wrapping paper. They were then 
fastened with rubber cement to a 
solid-colored inexpensive cloth. Liquid 
white shoe polish was placed in a 
spray gun and sprayed over the cloth 
from a distance of three feet. After 
it had dried, the paper symbols were 
removed, leaving colored symbols on 
a white background. 

Some members of the class inquired 
about Catholics and Jews in relation 
to the rest of the world. We decided 
on one last production to complete 
the unit: a map of the world which 
showed the distribution of Catholics 
and Jews and how long they had been 
in various places. 

To make a large map we purchased 
a white window shade at the five and 
ten cent store. This would make an 
excellent base for the work, and it 
could be mounted on the wall and 
rolled up and down like a costly map. 

The children got to work in com- 
mittees, doing research, drawing, and 
coloring. For colors we used a con- 
centrated solution of Tintex dyes 
which can be purchased cheaply at 
most stores in a wide choice of colors. 
Catholic countries were indicated by 
one color. Large Jewish populations 
were represented by another. Protes- 
tant territories were given a third 
color. An interesting feature was the 
lines of religious mobility, indicating 
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how the faiths had reached certain — 


geographical points. 


That’s how my room got to look | 
like this. We learned some things — 


which will not soon be forgotten. 


Come over to this window for a min- — 
ute; I want to show you something. | 


See those boys and girls down there? 


Some are members of this class, but | 


there are some of our Catholic and 
Jewish néighbors. All are playing 
together in that ball game as team- 
mates. And why not? They have be- 
gun to learn that they are children of 
One God. 


Show them how 
(Continued from page 25) 


Such institutes do not provide in- 
struction in the operation of equip- 


ment. The mechanics of audio-visual — 


equipment can be mastered by prac- 
ticing in pre-session activities or at 


other times. It is far more important 


to spend the precious leadership 
training time in showing teachers 
how to use audio-visuals effectively. 
This involves skills in such areas as 
how to prepare a group to see a film, 
how to bridge the gap of time and 
space between our pupils’ experiences 
and the life and customs of Jesus’ 


day, how to motivate people to Chris- 


tian concepts of personal living, how 
to form personal spiritual enrich- 
ment habits, how to avoid problems of 
paternalism in missionary materials, 
how to expand an individual’s sense of 
Christian responsibility beyond his 
own immediate sphere of action, and 
how to communicate more effectively 
the Gospel of Christ. These are the 
“big ideas” that should be dealt with 
in any audio-visual demonstration ses- 
sion. 

Teachers in our church schools are 
usually consecrated persons. We can 


definitely help them to enjoy their 


teaching more fully and to be better 


teachers if they have a chance to see — 


how to use audio-visuals. Through 
personal conferences, leadership 
schools, skill groups, workshops, and 
institutes, we must show them how. 
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New Understandings 
of Leadership 


By Murray G. Ross and Charles E. 
Hendry. Association Press, New York, 
1957. $3.50. 


This book is undoubtedly the most 
usable summary of recent research on 
leadership. Hundreds of studies have 
been consulted, and their findings and 
implications made available to the average 
person who has leadership responsi- 
bilities. 

The first part of the book outlines 
the trend from the view of leadership 
as a trait within an individual toward 
the idea of leadership as a function of 
the group and/or the situation. : 

The thesis of the book is that leadership 
is an interactional phenomenon—a func- 
tion of group structure, limited both by 
what the individual members bring with 
them to the group and also by the par- 
ticular combination of elements in the 
group situation. Such situational elements 
include: the interpersonal relations 
among members, the group character- 
istics, the nature of the culture, and the 
type of task confronted. 

Nevertheless, the sociometrist Jennings 
reports finding certain constant character- 
istics of persons in leadership roles. 
These include improvement of group 
climate, widening of participation, knowl- 
edge of when to censure and when to 
praise, ability to control his own moods, 
ability to identify with a wide range 
of other personalities and establish rap- 
port with them. 

The second part of the book is de- 
voted to what the leader must do. While 
the sum of certain characteristics does 
not necessarily produce a leader in all 
situations, the authors describe the pro- 
file of the leader indicated by the re- 
search reported. 

Despite the emphasis on leadership as 
a group service the authors continue to 
speak of the leader as if there were only 
one person in the group with responsi- 
bility to perform such functions as: help- 
ing the group define and move toward 
its goal, providing initiative, diagnosing 
the situation, facilitating communication, 
etc. Their viewpoint is illustrated by the 
statement: “In these tasks other mem- 
bers will contribute and help, but it is 
his special responsibility to see that these 
functions are performed, if not by others, 
then certainly by himself.” 

The last chapter deals with such steps 
for a leadership development program. 

Here, then, is a summary of research 
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“scientific 


on leadership which no church leader can 
afford to ignore. 
W. RANDOLPH THORNTON 


Where to Go for Help 


By Wayne E. Oates. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1957. 118 pp. $2.00. 


Wayne E. Oates, author, states that a 
large number of requests has come to 
him for sources of help in times of trou- 
ble. The frequency of these requests 
prompted him to bring together data 
concerning a problem which has become 
almost universal. Even the “normal” 
person (if such there is!) will find some 
of his own problems aired in certain sec- 
tions of this worthwhile volume. 

Actually, this is a reference book to 
be read and utilized by teachers, min- 
isters, counselors, doctors, professors, and 
informed parents. It is,-as the author 
indicates on many occasions, a handbook 
for ready reference for people who want 
to know where to go for help. Mr. Oates 
makes a very complete list of sources of 
help in the various categories. One 
might have wished that he had made the 
list a little more explicit and critical. 

Part I lists “The Great Helping Profes- 
sions” under the categories of: (1) The 
Christian ministry, (2) The medical pro- 
fession, (3) The teaching profession, (4) 
The social worker. Part II treats “Help 
on special problems” such as premarital 
guidance, marriage conflict, sexual diffi- 
culties, birth control, sterility, unwed 
parents, adopting children, “problem 
children,” and cerebral palsy. 

This little volume is not profound, but 
it is helpful—which is what it is intended. 
It is a useful manual. 

W. Marsnon DeEPoIsTER 


Philosophy of Religion 


By David Elton Trueblood. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 324 pp. $5.00. 


Fifteen years ago Dr. Trueblood pub- 
lished The Logic of Belief. Since then 
he has published numerous small books 
dealing with various aspects of Christian 
living. In this new book we have a 
summing up of all the others in the light 
of his more mature judgments. 

Why is a philosophy of religion neces- 
sary? In Part I he gives the reasons. 
The point is made that we should think 
of religion not so much as an intellectual 
hurdle as an “experience of commitment 
or dedication.” A philosophy of religion 
serves to clarify and correct our presup- 
positions. However, on the epistemolog- 
ical side he states that “Faith precedes 
knowledge and makes knowledge pos- 
sible.” 

Part II deals with “The Theistic Hy- 
pothesis,” in which the question of our 
knowledge of Divine Reality is faced, and 
with the evidence that comes from 
experience,” “moral expe- 
rience,” “aesthetic experience,” “historical 
experience,” and “religious experience.” 

Our gratitude goes to the author, espe- 
cially in his treatment of three modern 
challengers of Christian faith, namely: 
Dialectical Materialism, Freudianism, and 
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Logical Positivism. It is his considered 
judgment that communism, in the Marx- 
Leninism context, will not survive for the 
very good reason that “it does not have 
enough truth on its side.” It errs further 
in failing to recognize either the essential 
greatness or the essential misery of man. 
Freud’s greatest error was in his as- 
sumption that in “all religious expe- 
rience, belief is in accord with wishes.” 
Actually the very opposite is often true. 

Part IV takes up some “Enduring 
Problems,” such as “Naturalism and 
Supernaturalism,” “Christianity and*the 
other World Religions,” and “The Prob- 
lem of Evil.” Here he faces the issue of 
miracle versus mechanical order. Rely- 
ing on the “epistemology of faith,” he 
comes to this significant conclusion: “if 
the world is really the medium of 
God’s personal action, miracle is wholly 
normal.” 

Part V is a summation of the whole 
and here Dr. Trueblood is at his best. 
This book is his magnum opus. He 
writes as he speaks, vigorously, with 
conviction and at times with feeling. 
Surely this book has come from the head 
and the heart. 
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Jesus and His People 


By Paul Minear. New York, Association 
Press, 1957. 93 pp. $1.25. 

There are many ways of picturing the 
bond between Jesus Christ and his peo- 
ple. In this tantalizingly brief volume, 
one of that uniformly excellent series of 
World Christian Books, Paul Minear dis- 
cusses eight ways (and suggests twenty- 
four others) in which early Christians 
thought about their life together in 
Christ. 

The book is best read one or two pages 
at a time with a Bible at hand, for this 
is biblical theology as its best. The lay- 
man cannot help but renew his under- 
standing of his baptism into the people 
of God. The church school teacher will 
once more sense the significance of his 
task when oriented to biblical faith. The 
pastor will wonder why he parcels out 
small measured bits of Scripture in 
sermons when the Bible is again seen 
to be such rich and abundant food. 

The book is important, too, because it 
invites us to share in the ecumenical 
discussion of “Christ and His Church” 
which now engages leaders of the world 
Church under the auspices of the Faith 
and Order Department of the World 
Council of Churches. Study by a con- 
gregation or a local ecumenical group of 
the various symbols for the relationship 
of Jesus and His People would parallel 
and supplement this work “that they may 
be one.” 

WESLEY M. STEVENS 


The Whole Gospel 
for the Whole World 


By Alan Walker. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Here is a book easy to read, refreshing 
in its contrast to much that goes under 
the name of “evangelism,” yet hard in its 
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Worship 


for the Young in Spirit 
by Paul N. Elbin 


Here is a carefully prepared resource 
book of worship services for per- 
sonal use or for adult groups for all 
occasions. Especially planned for 
leaders of non-sectarian worship 
services, it covers a diversity of 
topics and contains an anthology of 
poems, prose and Bible selections 
centered around three main themes: 
Devotion to Truth, Appreciation of 
Beauty, and Commitment to Good- 
ness. Excellent for teachers and 
public speakers, this book makes a 
thoughtful gift. $2.50 


BOOKS TO 
RECOMMEND 
AS GIFTS 


The Bold Galilean 


by George H. Holwager 


The fascinating story of how Jesus 
lived as a boy and young man told 
expressly for the 12- and 14-year- 
old, any youth would welcome it. 


Hardbound; illustrated in 


2 colors; $1.50 


Who Am I? 

by Louise Griffiths 
For seventh and eighth graders, a 
book of down-to-earth advice and 
counsel that answers most of their 
pressing questions and problems. 


Hardbound; illustrated in 


2 colors; ~ $1.50 


The Bible and Its Use 


by Nelle Morton 


A history of the Bible told on the - 


junior high level, it graphically pre- 
sents the Christian heritage to 
foster youthful understanding. 


Hardbound; illustrated in 


2 colors; $1.50 


At Your Favorite Bookstore 


THE BETHANY PRESS. 


Beaumont and Pine Blvd. 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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challenge. Alan Walker, Methodist min- 
ister of Australia, and leader of Aus- 
tralia’s famed “Mission to the Nation,” 
writes out of the background of his three 
years of presenting the gospel to a vast 
segment of his nine million fellow coun- 
trymen in terms of the burning issues of 
his society. While concrete throughout, 
in terms of specific examples, the book is 
grounded in a theological concern that 
the whole gospel be proclaimed to the 
whole world. 

His point is highly pertinent to Chris- 
tian education as well as to the compre- 
hensive presentation of the gospel to the 
masses outside the church. A teacher 
or a preacher of the gospel may often 
sell the gospel short by limiting himself 
to the doctrine of atonement, for instance, 
as in the case of what Dr. Walker calls 
“nineteenth century evangelism,” when 
other significant doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith are also essential to the evan- 
gelical task. It might be added that this 
is true whether the evangelist be teacher 
or preacher. Likewise, the presentation 
of the gospel to the person in isolation 
from the world in which he is necssarily 
involved, is irresponsible. The gospel 
concerns the Kingdom as well as the soul. 

On both these points, vividly presented, 
the popular evangelism of the New York 
Crusade comes under judgment. 

The book is a rare balance of prin- 
ciple and practice. While it. is not a 
comprehensive book on evangelism, it is 
essentially faithful to the valid concern 
reflected in the title, and as such, is a 


welcomed corrective. However, I would 
underscore that evangelism is much 
more—though nothing less—than that 
which he here describes. 

L. Pau. JAQUITH 


Preaching from 
Great Bible Chapters 


By Kyle M. Yates. Nashville, Broad- © 
man Press, 1957. 209 pp. $2.50. 

These sermons are based on familiar 
passages from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The author, well-known as a 
teacher and preacher among Southern 
Baptists, has a good homiletical sense of | 
balance. One gets the impression, how- 
ever, that the thirteen sermons included 
here may have been much more effective 
in their spoken form than in print. And 
it is surprising, too, that the author has 
chosen to ignore critical matters relating 
to some of the passages used. Nor does — 
he explain why he makes so little use of — 
the RSV. There is a brief introduction 
by Billy~Graham. 
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Beginning from Jerusalem 


By John Foster. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1956. 92 pp. $1.25. 

This small book outlines the spread of 
the Christian Church from Jerusalem 
into all the world. It is one of that ex- 
cellent series, World Christian Books, 
which is intended to “help the Christian 


A dramatic new 
biography of 
one of the most 
courageous leaders 
of the Reformation 


The 
Thundering 
Scot 


A Portrait of John Knox 
by GEDDES MacGREGOR 


$3.95 


How to organize, | 
train, and make 
full use of a 
multiple-choir 
system to enrich 
the services of 
your church 


a 
Comprehensive 


Program of 
Church Music 
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to understand his faith .. . and to know 
how to present the faith to others.” 

Most Church history is written as if 
the faith spread from bishop to bishop, 
theologian to theologian, but the author 
says more accurately that it spread from 
house to house, from market place to 
market place. Thus the laity had a 
dominant role in the spread of the early 
church as they witnessed to Christ in 
daily work and family life, something 
which our congregations and mission 
boards may yet recover. 

This easily read book will help the 
Christian become aware of his roots in 
the common life in Christ which sustains 
his faith. The social life of the early 
Christians in prayer and worship, work 
and witness, is striking. The New Testa- 
ment, for example, was not written for 
private devotions but for Christians to 
read together—a’ common book of the 
common faith. Of this shared life in 
Christ which sensitive Christians are 
recovering through the ecumenical move- 
ment, Irenaeus says: 

“The Church, although scattered in the 
whole world, guards the Faith as if it 
lived in one house; believes as if it had 
out one heart; preaches as if it had but 
yne mouth. And, although there are 
jifferent languages in the world, the 
tradition is one and the same.” 

It is painful to see the spread of the 
faith halted again and again by division 
in the Church. This sin of ours did not 
begin with the Reformation, but we 
Protestants should consider our history 
of self-regarding. “Turned in upon 
themselves, instead of going out to the 
needy world, they spent much strength 
in disagreeing as to how the gospel might 
be expressed, when they ought to have 
been boldly preaching it among the na- 
ions.” 

It is exhilarating to see the work of 
bold Christians spreading the faith: early 
ravelers and traders, Ulfilas of the Goths, 
Columba in Britain, Boniface in Ger- 
many, Lull among Muslims, Xavier from 
India to Japan. These were the “shock 
troops of the Church’s new advance” 
which seeks fulfilment in our work and 
witness. 

WeEs.Ley M. STEVENS 


The Message of the 
Fourth Gospel 


By Eric Lane Titus. Nashville, Abing- 
Jon Press, 1957. 253 pp. $3.50. 


The title of this new commentary in- 
Jicates the author’s point of view, 
namely: that the Fourth Gospel is an 
interpretation of Jesus rather than a his- 
torical biography. While recognizing the 
importance of the Hellenistic locale of 
the Gospel writer, Dr. Titus feels that 
John is a religionist, not a philosopher, 
and that he looks mainly to the Synoptics 
and Paul for source materials. 

The commentary is on sections rather 
than verses thus enabling the reader to 
follow John’s ultimate purpose of show- 
ing how successive events revealed the 
eternal behind the temporal. It is argued 
that it is not in the idea of “Logos” but 
in the idea of “Spirit” that we are to find 
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the “concept which binds the elements 
of the Gospel together into a meaningful 
unity.” 

There will be some differences of opin- 
ion on many points made in the com- 
mentary, but it should help Bible stu- 
dents to read the Fourth Gospel with 
fresh insight and new understanding. 
We wish the book might have had 
indexes for the subject matter and pas- 
sages cited; however, the Table of Con- 
tents is in rather full detail. 
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Prayer and Personal Religion 


By John B. Coburn. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1957. 96 pp. $1.00. 


Life, Death, and Destiny 


By Roger Lincoln Shinn. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1957. 95 pp. $1.00. 


Here are two more worthy editions 
to the Laymans Theological Library. 
Prayer and Personal Religion is a use- 
ful manual, leading the reader into the 
actual situation of prayer. Prayer is 
defined as response to God, from our- 
selves just as we are. The first three 
prayers are, 

“O God, help me...” 

“Forgive me for .. .” 

“Thank you for...” 

From these one moves into, 

“O God, I love you...” 

“I thank you for...” 

Simaines Ont yart OCs alr, 

“Please help Jane... 

Jonny pease 

“Not my will, but thine be done.’” 
And so one is led through prayer that 
is thought, prayer that is feeling, and 
prayer that is will. 

Life, Death, and Destiny also deals 


LOVE AND JUSTICE 


Selections from the Shorter Writings of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, edited by D. B. Ros- 
ERTSON. Sixty-four selections illustrate 


Important 


the major themes of love and justice in 
Niebuhr’s social, political, and economic 


thought. Includes his views on American 


new books 


politics, foreign policy, socialized medi- 


cine, pacifism, segregation, and the hy- 


drogen bomb. 


2 from 


Westminster 


$6.00 
THE GOSPEL 


FROM THE MOUNT 


By Joun Wick Bowman and Rotanp 
W. Tapp. This new interpretation of 
the Sermon on the Mount reveals it as 
an integral part of the whole Bible mes- 
sage —as valid for Christian life today 
as it was in the time of Christ. 


$3.75 


MARK MEETS CHRIST 


By Franx Witson Price. This point: 
by-point comparison of Christianity vs. 
Communism offers the insight and un- 
derstanding that Christians must possess 
to defeat the Marxist philosophy. $3.50 


BELONG In THE BIBLE? 
A Study of the Canon, by Fioyp V. 
Fixson. This noted author, and member 
of the committee that prepared The 
Revised Standard Version of the Apoc- 
typha, now brings us an authoritative 
historical and theological explanation of 
why some books are included in our 


present Bible and some are not. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


$3.00 


BELIEFS THAT MATTER 


By Gawse Lirtte, Based on a series of 


PRESS 


sermons delivered by Dr. Little from the 


National Radio Pulpit, this helpful book 
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shows how every Christian, regardless of 


denomination, may use “his God-given 
intellect” to discover God anew. $2.50 


Now at your bookstore 
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with problems that all men face. In it 
too the author is in direct address to the 
reader with profit to us whenever we ask 
ourselves whether life really adds up to 


rt eee 
Director or Minister 
of Christian Education 
needed in fast growing congregation ready for 
new ideas. Church school of 600 (maybe 650 by 
the time you answer). 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 
180 West Neck Road, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 


Pb Fk PE 


Beautiful country school for adolescent girls 
near Philadelphia needs cottage staff, school 
principal, recreation leaders. Social Security, 
hospitalization, other benefits. Social work, 


teaching, counseeling, or previous work with 
teen-agers helpful. 


Sleighton Farm School for Girls 
Darling Post Office, Delaware Co., Pa. 


anything, when we ask ourselves about 
death, when we doubt or hope that we 
have a destiny greater than either life 
or death. 

R. L. Hunt 


A-Vs are materials, too 
(Continued from page 9) 

gives a good example of this for 

junior highs. 

Occasionally a youth or adult group 
might use buzz groups, with each 
small group taking one question and 
reporting to the larger group after a 
few minutes. 

One of the best ways to bring what 


‘Fifteen-minute McGraw-Hill film, avail- 
obi fem many university film rental li- 
raries. 


A Bible for the family that already has a Bible. . : 


The Perfect Gift for This 
Moment in This World 


IT CAN BRING YOU 
—AND THOSE YOU LOVE— 
CLOSER TO GOD 


This Christmas you can give those you 
love a Bible they'll turn to twice as often 
because it is written in the language we 
use today: the great Revised Standard 
Version. 


Greatest Bible news in 346 years 


In the 346 years since the King James 
translation, new discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts have shed added light on 
the Scriptures. Because the RSVB is 
based on such manuscripts—some older 
than any previously known—it is, in a 
sense, our oldest Bible... and also our 
most accurate. 


Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of words have changed 
in meaning through the ages. (Did you 
know, for example, that a man’s ‘“‘con- 
versation”’ once meant his conduct?) In 
the RSVB, direct, understandable lan- 
guage replaces confusing expressions, 
yet still preserves the Scriptures’ time- 
less beauty. 

Ask your book dealer to show you 
one of these editions of the Revised 
Standard Version Bible. You'll solve 
many of your gift problems in a few 
minutes. And you'll be long remem- 
bered for such a treasured gift. 


THOMA s Nets ON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of 
the Revised Standard Version Bible 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Illustrated edition with 12 full-color pic- 
tures dramatizing Bible incidents, and 12 
full-color maps, invaluable for Scripture 
StUCY <oa seer Sal «+s eislecteere $3.50. 


FOR THE FAMILY 


Magnificent black-leather edition. Gold-edged 
pages, red silk ribbon marker. Boxed . . . $10. 


Black-leather, red-letter edition: the words of 
Christ are printedinred............... $11. 


NEW —tThe black-leather edition of the RSVB 
containing the RSV Apocrypha. Included among 
these 15 Apocryphal books are The Wisdom of 
Solomon, Bel and Dragon, Susanna, etc. $12.50. 


Maroon-buckram edition with two-color jacket 
(shown at top of page). . 


Buckram red-letter edition. ............. $7. 


NEW—Buckram edition with RSV Apocrypha 
bound nto it). cage = » <)210 ap sa sie $8.50. 
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has been seen close to personal ex- 
perience may be impromptu drama-_ 
tization, which is enjoyed by all ages. 
A form of dramatization used by youth | 
and adult groups is role playing. In it 
a few persons from the group act out 
roles in a situation to open up some | 
problem, and perhaps suggest a solu- | 
tion, then throw it open for discus- | 
sion. j 

The audio-visual can often lead | 
into a project. It may be the construc- | 
tion of a map, or a Palestinian vil- | 
lage, or an exhibit. It may be aj 
UNICEF project, writing a play, mak- | 
ing a mural, visiting a nearby com- | 
munity center, going on a field trip, | 
or sponsoring an exchange missionary | 
project. 3 

These and many other experiences | 
in which audio-visuals can play a | 
part are the kind in which members © 
of a class get a chance to relate old | 
ideas with new, express opinions, | 
think, learn to express themselves 
clearly, value others’ opinions, and | 
see a small segment of information in 
relation to the larger area of concern. — 

If properly integrated, audio-— 
visuals become a tool the teacher 
uses to “turn a subject over” to get 
another view of it, to enlarge the | 
pupil’s understanding and comprehen- | 


| sion, and to help him make the sub- — 


ject matter his own. 


FILMSTRIPS 


preferred 
by 


Christian educators 


When church and church school 
leaders want the best in visual 
aids, they turn to those produced 
by Christian educators. These 
filmstrips can be counted on to 
have a forceful teaching impact, 
coupled with artistic appeal to 
eye and intellect. 


SOME RECENT RELEASES 


Jesus and His Disciples. Incidents in 
the lives of several of the disciples 
as they live with Jesus 


Our Service of Worship. Elements of 
worship in the evangelical Protes- 
tant church 


For Thee I Live. Living the Christian 
life today 


The Growing Household of God. The 
vitality of the younger churches in 
Africa, India, Japan, Micronesia 


All in full color. Accompanied by scripts 
for young people and adults, and for 
children, $5.50 each. 


The Christian Education Press 
1505 Race Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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New Appointments in 
Weekday and Children’s 
Work | 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Mkrs. Atice L. Gop- 
DARD, who has been since 1948 Director 
of the Department of Children’s Work 
for the Commission on General Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches, 
has been elected Director of the Depart- 
ment of Weekday Religious Education. 
This appointment was confirmed at the 
October meeting of the General Board, in 
view of the approaching retirement of 
Dr. ERwin L. SHAVER. 

_ Mrs. Goddard has rendered outstand- 
ing leadership in the children’s field dur- 
ing her nine years with the Commission. 
She has been the executive of the Com- 
mittee on Children’s Work, and has 
worked with state councils and denomin- 
ations in developing laboratory school 
programs, with special emphasis on train- 
ing leaders of leaders. In 1953 Mrs. God- 
dard directed the observance of Christian 
Education Week, when the theme was 
“For Every Child Faith in God.” A motion 
picture on this theme was produced 
and there was an extensive nation-wide 
observance of the occasion, including 
a special issue of the International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education. “The Children 
and the Church” audio-visuals, pro- 
duced by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission for the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Work, were one of her major 
projects. She has also given leadership 
to the consideration of religious needs 
of handicapped persons and in October 
of this year was the executive of a con- 
sultation on exceptional persons. f 

Before coming to the National Council 
of Churches Mrs. Goddard worked in 
local churches and city councils of 
churches. She has both taught and super- 
vised weekday schools of religion. She 
brings a wealth of experience and com- 
petence to her new position. 

Miss Mary E. Vrenasie, who has been 
Associate Director of the Department of 
Children’s Work since February 1952, 
was elected head of this department. 
Miss Venable has been closely related 
to all phases of the work of the depart- 
ment, including policy making, and 
served as interim head of the department 
during Mrs. Goddard’s leave of absence 
in the winter of 1956-57. She has had 
special responsibility for junior camping 
and day camping, for vacation church 
schools, and for through-the-week 
nursery and kindergarten work. She has 
done extensive work in laboratory schools 
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and vacation church school institutes. 

Her thorough acquaintance with all 
aspects of the program and the confidence 
in her held by children’s workers of all 
denominations make her exceptionally 
well qualified for this promotion. 


Public School Opportunities 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—An award for out- 
standing organized citizen action on be- 
half of public schools in the amount of 
$1,000 is being offered annually. For in- 
formation, address Community School 
Improvement Awards, The B.V.D. Com- 
pany, 265 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. Deadline for receipt of 
2500 word report is October 1 in each 
year. There is therefore time for the 
initiation and execution of action during 
1957-58 which could be submitted for 
an award in 1958. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Teacher 
Exchange Program of the U.S. Office of 
Education provides a unique opportunity 
for qualified American teachers to teach 


during a school year in national and 
American-sponsored elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in about 40 foreign coun- 
tries. Also qualified teachers from 13 
foreign countries may teach in American 
elementary and secondary schools. Sum- 
mer seminars in foreign countries are a 
part of the program. 


Information about opportunities avail- 
able, together with requirements for ap- 
plication, are given in the booklet, 
1958-59 Teacher Exchange Opportunities 
which may be obtained from the Office 
of Education, Division of International 
Education, Teacher Exchange Section, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Chuck Boyles goes to Nashville 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—TuHeE Rev. CHARLES 
H. Boytrs, National Chairman of the 
United Christian Youth Movement from 
1955-57, and Youth Associate from 1956- 
57, began work September 3 as Project 
Secretary for the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth. His office is in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Arts, International Affairs, at UCYM Council 


by Betsy Clark, Youth Associate 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The beauty of the 
Rocky Mountains was the backdrop for 
the General Council meeting of the 
United Christian Youth Movement from 
August 25-30, 1957. To Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, came 172 delegates, observers and 
visitors from 16 denominations for the 
annual program planning and legislative 
session of the Movement. 

“Worship and the Arts” was the theme 
around which the council meetings were 
based. The delegates gathered in Denver 
on Sunday afternoon, August 25, to view 
a display of religious art created by 
young people from various denomina- 
tions and from various /parts of the 
country. Some thirty paintings, etchings, 
mosaics and pieces of sculpture were on 
display in the Mile High Building. Be- 
fore leaving Denver for Estes Park, the 
delegates participated in a dramatic 
service of worship. In it the art forms 
of drama, music, dramatic reading and 
the voice choir movingly portrayed the 
search of youth, among many worldly 
callings, to hear and answer the vocation 
of God. 

Each morning at the Council meetings 
the young people continued this search 
to know God through worship. They 
were led through various forms of the 
arts into a clearer understanding of 
man’s relation to God and God’s rela- 
tion to man. Modern dance, music and 
an altar hanging had been created espe- 
cially for these services by The Rev. 
Cuuc Courrier of Evanston, The Rev. 
Paut Gisson of Chicago and Miss Sue 
Jane Mitchell, vice-chairman of the 
Movement. Proressor Winitiam May of 
Smith College followed the theme of the 
worship services in his morning plat- 
form addresses. 

The General Council spent a good 
share of its time meeting in the five 


commissions through which its programs 
are developed and carried out. The Faith 
Commission considered “The Nature of 
the Unity We Seek,” which was the 
theme of the North American Conference 
on Faith and Order held in Oberlin, Ohio 
immediately following General Council 
and to which UCYM sent several dele- 
gates. 

“In the Household of God” will be 
the theme of Youth Week in 1959 and 
it was the task of the Witness Com- 
mission to develop an outline of ma- 
terials. 

Christian involvement in world eco- 
nomics was the concern of the Citizen- 
ship Commission and an_ excellent 
statement of principle was worked out. 

The Fellowship Commission put in 
final form a full length policy state- 
ment on “Christian Dimensions of Sex 
Education,” including more than a dozen 
recommendations now being forwarded 
to appropriate bodies for information and 
implementation. 

The major emphasis of the United 
Christian Youth Movement for the com- 
ing four years is being developed in the 
Outreach Commission. Dr. Kenneth Max- 
well of the Department of International 
Affairs of the National Council of 
Churches, in working with this Com- 
mission over the past two years, has 
helped the young people see both the 
importance of Christian concern and ac- 
tion in world affairs and the fact that 
Christians, both individually and collec- 
tively, can do something about the 
present situation. Growing out of 1956 
planning, a Preparatory Commission was 
held for a week last spring in New York 
and Washington, D.C. This year’s plans 
call for further study and the formula- 
tion of major policy statements. Pro- 
grams and projects for use locally are 
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being developed for use in 1959 and 1960. 

The General Council heard the report 
of the young people who went to the 
ULAJE (Union of Latin American Evan- 
gelical Youth) meetings last year in 
Colombia; of the testimony given in Con- 
gress by two UCYM officers favoring 
continued and expanded United States 
foreign aid; of the continuing program 
of World Youth Projects in which Chris- 
tian youth of this country help youth 
of other countries and share in a fellow- 
ship with them; and of the work of 
various related NCC and World Council 
of Churches departments. 

Deep appreciation was expressed to 
the Rev. A. Witson Cueex for his seven 
years of service as Executive Secretary of 
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the Movement and to CHARLES BOYLES, 
now retiring from a two-year term as 
Chairman and a year as Youth Associate. 
The newly elected officers of the Move- 
ment are as follows: Chairman—GLADDEN 
Scurocx, Church of the Brethren, Indi- 
ana; Vice-Chairman — LELA GARNER, 
Cumberland Presbyterian, Tennessee; 
Secretary — Sruart Laneron, United 
Church of Christ, Massachusetts. Com- 
mission Chairmen: Faith—Dave Youne, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Indiana; 
Witness—Atan Guissons, United Church 
of Christ, Minneapolis; Outreach—HE.L- 
MAR (ButTcH) Nietson, American Baptist, 
Iowa; Citizenship—Rosert BUCKLE, Pres- 
byterian USA, Illinois; Fellowship—Bruce 
LEWELLYN, Disciples of Christ, Kansas. 


R. E. A. Convention 


The Religious Education Association 
will hold a National Convention in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on November 24 to 26, at 
the Palmer House. The theme is to be 
“Images of Man in Current Culture and 
Tasks of Religion and Education.” The 
opening assembly will be at 8:00 P.M. 
Sunday and the closing assembly at 7:30 
P.M. Tuesday. Full information can be 
secured from Dr. H. E. Wornam, General 
Secretary, 545 West 111th Street, New 
York 25, N.Y. 


Radio and TV 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — The following 
Radio-Television Workshops sponsored 
by the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion, National Council of Churches, are 
planned to give training in radio and 
television writing and production: 

1957 
November 4-8, Houston, Texas 
November 10-15, Denver, Colorado 


December 12-14, New York City 
(Evangelism Workshop) 
1958 


Office Personnel 


Over 250 typists and secretaries 
contribute to the success of 
more than 100 program units 
of the National Council of 
Churches in New York City. 


The departments in which they 
work range from curriculum plan- 
ning to television production, 
from home missions work to 
treasury operations, from world 


relief programs to book publish- 
ing. 


If you know of someone who 
wishes to use her skills in Chris- 
tian service, please write to the 


Office of Personnel 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


January 20-24, Indianapolis, Indiana | 
(Butler School of Religion) 

February 10-14, Kingston, 
Canada | 

April 21-25, New York City (Youth TV | 
Workshop) 

November 3-7, Omaha, Nebraska 
November 10-14, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada | 
The workshops are open to ministers, 
youth leaders, church council executives 
and others who may be responsible for | 
television broadcasting for religious pur- 
poses. For further information write Mr. 
Cartes H. Scumirz, Director of Broad- 
cast Training, BFC, 220 Fifth Ave., New 

York: a, .Nsy< 


The Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion also announces the publication of 
a comprehensive manual for local use | 
on religious radio and television pro- 
gramming. How YOU Can Broadcast Re- . 
ligion is the title of the 128 page book. 
Orders for the manual, at $2.00 each 
may be sent to the Broadcasting and | 
Film Commission, 220 Fifth Ave., New. 
York 1, N.Y. 


Ontario, | 


The opaque projector 
(Continued from page 19) 


For devotions, the opaque projector 
can help establish a mood of rever- 
ence. Illustrations can be mounted 
on a long strip of paper to accompany 
each part of the service. The’ pro- 
jector should not be turned on and 
off during the worship period. The 
hymns, and even Scripture or litany, 
can be projected if desired. The op- 
erator should be seated. As worship- 
ers enter the unlighted room or area, 
the first projection, already on the 
screen, will draw attention to the 
worship theme and have a quieting 
effect. Quiet music will enhance the 
setting. 

Imagine, for example, a colorful 
pastoral scene, accompanied by “Fair- 
est Lord Jesus,” which the group may 
be prepared to sing as it enters. Or 
there can be a picture for each stanza, 
with the words of that stanza at the 
bottom. This can be followed by an 
arrangement of projections to ac- 
company the reading or recitation of 
Psalm 19. Verses of Scripture, a 
litany, or a song, printed below the 
pictures, will eliminate the need for 
programs or songbooks, keeping the 
attention centered on the screen. 

With imagination, the opaque pro- 
jector has unlimited possibilities for 
Christian education. Its use should 
be encouraged in many departments. 


Progressive American Baptist Convention 
Church of 1200 members with excellent 
Christian Education facilities 
Needs immediately a full-time 


Director of Christian Education 
Please write 
First Baptist Church 
348 East Fifth St. 
Jamestown, New York 
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(1) Take a picture one minute, have your slide the next. 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 


POLAROID CORP., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


(2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


OUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now, with a standard Polaroid® Land Camera you can make 
slides in an office, lab or plant, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a 
film which produces black-and-white slides 
right in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. 
Just click the shutter, pull a tab and lift out a 
transparency of exceptional photographic 
quality. It’s ready to project 20 seconds later, 
after a quick hardening and mounting in a 
snap-together plastic mount. 

The complete system includes the stand- 
ard Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, 
hardener and projector, plus a versatile 


Copymaker that lets you make slides from 
any text material, existing photographs, 
charts, graphs, titles or what have you. You 
have a choice of two sizes of film—2% x 2%, 
or 34 x 4 (for existing ““Lantern Slide” 
projectors). 

These slides cost about one-third as 
much as conventional slides. But the real 
saving is in the time and effort that it takes 
to put a picture on the screen. Send in this 
coupon for more detailed information, 
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Polaroid Corporation 
Dept. IJ-11 Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Please send me detailed information on the 
new Polaroid Transparency System. 
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THE WAY TO 50 CHILDREN’S SERMONS 


BIBLICAL PREACHING 


Donald G. Miller. This “how-to” book on 
biblical preaching asks and answers in 


Graham R. Hodges. Each of these brief 
sermons starts with an interest-getting 
fact or story from daily life and closes 
with a practical, sharply-drawn applica- 
tion. The messages are based on incidents 
from the sports world, on unusual scien- 
tific facts, and on nature. Here are spirit- 
ual truths presented in sprightly down-to- 
earth style, without “talking down” to 
young listeners. Helpful to all charged 
with leading children in worship. Nov. 4. 


$1.75 


turn such questions as: How should a 
preacher study a biblical passage if he is 
to use it as a basis for sound expository 
preaching? How shall he develop the 
structure of a sermon? How can he re- 
create the mood of a text? In this book, 
modern currents of religious thinking are 
related to sermon preparation with vigor 
and clarity. Nov. 4. $2.50 


MEET JOE ROSS 


Also by Dr. Miller: 


FIRE IN THY MOUTH 


Russell L. Dicks. Most readers will recog- 
nize themselves in Joe Ross, a composite 
of persons Dr. Dicks has counseled dur- 
ing a quarter-century. These conversa- 
tions between the author and Joe deal 
with questions that bother normal people 
and show how “talking it out” with a 
trained, trusted friend helped Joe gain 
true peace of mind. They will reveal to 
the layman new insights into his own 
problems and how he can face up to 
them. Nov. 4. $2.50 


The above book is concerned with the 


“how” of biblical preaching; this earlier 


one deals with its nature and importance. 
It is a plea and a challenge to the minis- 


ter to make preaching central in his min- 


istry—the Bible central in his preaching. 


A clear, logical presentation, $2.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL—1958 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Lesson 


IN THE STORM 


Joseph Nemes. The gripping story of a 
man of our times—an ordinary person, a 
Hungarian, and a Christian—caught in 
the Communist machine of terror and 
death. With honesty and without bitter- 
ness, Joseph Nemes relates the incredible 
suffering he endured at the hands of his 
atheist captors, and his near-miraculous 
escape from death—how faith in God sus- 
tained him, brought about his prison 
break, and preserved him in flight to 
safety. Nov. 4. $3 


analysis by Roy L. Smith. Third in a se- 


ries of annual helps on the International 


Sunday School Lessons.. The only com- 


mentary with unit organization, anno- 


tated daily Bible readings, articles on 


special days, suggested audio-visual re- 
sources. Many other helps for every Sun- 
day in the year. Written by fifteen dis- 


tinguished contributors. $2.95 


at all bookstores 


| 2bingdon press 


publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


